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PREPARED! 


to check this season's insect hordes 
when they first appear. Early spray- 
ing keeps damage at a minimum, re- 
tards development of new infesta- 
tions and reduces the necessity for 
frequent mid-season sprayings. 

For over a quarter century gardens 
everywhere have been depending 
upon 


Wiksons 
0K, PLANT SPRAY 


Safe, effective, easy to use. eco- 
nomical because efficient. Used and 
recommended by officers and mem- 
bers Garden Olub of America. 











Nisens FUNG-0 
Complete liquid fungicide recom- 
mended in the treatment of MIL- 
DEW, BLAOK SPOT and other 
common diseases of roses and other 
flowering plants, shrubs and ever- 
greens. Especially valuable in the 
treatment of Nectria Canker on 
Boxwood. 


Literature on Request 


=H 0 ove paar 


CndrewMilson, 
Try It 


The best protective cov- 
ering yet discovered for 
TABLES and FLOORS 
at Flower Shows— 


Brownskin 


moistureproof, 
waterproof, very tough 
and flexible. Used and 
highly recommended by 
the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Ask for Samples 


ANGIER CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. . 
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HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 
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ee say 
Garden Work for | Gude Wok hele May 


Fa sece: sare should not be cut from newly planted beds. The best pol- 
icy is to let the plants grow without cutting for three seasons follow- 
ing planting. Cut stalks for only three or four weeks in the third season 
and seven or eight weeks thereafter. 

Inspect tulips and irises at this time for aphids. These plants may be 
seriously damaged by plant lice, especially in hot, sunny places. Spray 
with a proprietary, contact insecticide recommended for the purpose by 
seed stores. 

Destroy tent caterpillar nests at once before trees and shrubs are 
defoliated. Entire colonies may be destroyed by cutting them off early 
in the morning or on cold days or by burning them with a torch. The 
foliage may be sprayed with arsenate of lead and the nests dusted with 
powdered arsenate of lead. 

Protect rose foliage against insects and diseases by dusting or spraying. 
Treating the plants early and often will keep them healthy for the season. 

Saponaria ocymoides splendens is a fine rock garden plant that grows 
easily from seed. A sowing may be made now either in a coldframe or in 
a seed bed. Transplant the seedlings when they are large enough and set 
them into the garden in the Fall. 

Seeds of annuals may be sown in their permanent place in the garden 
now. Prepare the soil thoroughly and dig in fertilizer and provide some 
kind of humus, especially if the soil is poor. 

Annuals to plant in tulip borders may be sown in a seed bed now. By 
the time the tulip leaves have turned yellow there will be a good supply 
of strong plants to take their place. 

Where iris borers have been a pest, spray the plants with arsenate of 
lead to destroy the young borers as they start to hatch. Make a second 
spraying two weeks later. 

Bone meal is a fine fertilizer for lilacs. As much can be used as the 
pocketbook will permit. Cultivate it into the ground. 

Control cutworms with a poison-bran bait. Make it by mixing one 
teaspoonful of Paris green with one quart of bran. To this add one cup 
of water sweetened with a tablespoonful of molasses. The mixture should 
make a moist mash. Scatter the bait around plants in the evening. Less 
fussy proprietary baits can be purchased from seed stores. 

The first planting of gladiolus corms can be made now. Three to four 
inches deep is enough to plant the corms in most soils. Set them six inches 
or more apart depending upon the vigor of the varieties and the effect 
to be attained. 

Toward the middle of the month pot-grown roses in full leaf may be 
set out. Do not cut back the tops and plant them with the crown or 
knuckle an inch or so below the ground. 

Clear away all dead and diseased foliage from around the Madonna 
lily, Lilium candidum. Spray the foliage with Bordeaux mixture just as 
soon as it comes out. 
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THE SPLEN DID 
PENTSTEMONS 


Many glorious things for border, 
rockery or wild garden are found 
among the Pentstemons. You have 
missed much if you have not grown 
them. The color range is alluring, 
from pink, through rose, to scarlet; 
from lilac, through pure blue, to pur- 
ple violet. They vary from trailers to 
forms sturdily upright. 

My interesting catalog offers seeds of 

eighteen different Pentstemons, along 


with those of a thousand other unusual 
flowers. Write Dept. B for a@ copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 





CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 


SHORE ROAD, GREENS FARMS 
CONNECTICUT 


Beautiful, rare and unusual rock and 
alpine plants suitable for climatic 
conditions in all parts of the country. 


Large collections of 
Primulas, Saxifragas and Gentians 


The TRUE form of Rosa Roulettii. 


FREE CATALOGUE on how to have 
continuous bloom in the rock garden. 


ALPINES ROCK PLANTS 
DWARF SHRUBS 
CONIFERS 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS, etc. 


Allysum Saxatile double, and Vindic- 
tive, Cimicifuga Simplex, Primula 
Wanda, Rosa Rouletti and Lawran- 
ceana, Tunica Saxifraga double. 





Send for Our Price List 


GEORGE L. EHRLE 


Broad St., Clifton RB. D. No. 1, New Jersey 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CoO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The Last of the Spring Shows 


HE National Flower and Garden Show staged under the 

auspices of the Society of American Florists and Orna- 
mental Horticulturists was held in Rochester, N. Y., from 
April 14 to 22 inclusive. It is interesting to note that this was 
a nine-day show and held later in the season than any of the 
other big Spring exhibitions. In connection with the show 
the Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horticul- 
turists celebrated its golden jubilee and for Rochester, known 
as the flower city, it was the beginning of a series of events 
commemorating the 100th anniversary of the city. 

Realizing the importance of proper design in the layout of 
a flower show the National Flower Show Committee has now 
adopted the rule of delegating this work to a landscape archi- 
tect located in the community where the show is to be held. 
To Alling S. De Forest, a graduate of the Olmstead organiza- 
tion, goes the credit for the splendid way in which this feature 
was handled this year. Even though the exhibits were scattered 
through three buildings he created a harmonious picture. To 
the entrance he added a rustic building in which were located 
the ticket sellers and takers. Behind this was a hedge treated 
at the corners with topiary work. Upon entering the building 
the formal garden of the Chase Bros. Nursery immediately 
attracted attention. The planting consisted of roses, rhodo- 





dendrons, evergreens and deciduous shrubs — all properly 
labeled. ‘The main aisle led to a rose arbor under which were 
staged the cut roses and other cut flowers. 

The main building also housed many other fine gardens. 
The second building contained the smaller exhibits and was 
treated in such a way that it was possible for visitors to obtain 
a view the full length of the building terminating with a 
pergola and a fountain. The larger garden club exhibits were 
also in this building as were the trade exhibits and the dis- 
plays of the retail florists. The third building was given over 
entirely to the restaurant and the various types of flower 
arrangements staged under the direction of the garden clubs 
of the community. These included shadow boxes, table deco- 
rations and vase bouquets. 

Among the outstanding exhibits the bulb garden staged by 
David J. Scott of Corfu, N. Y., was one of the most interest- 
ing. Another fine garden was one designed by Alling S. 
De Forest and constructed by William Lauweret. An unusual 
garden was one called a ledge garden and staged by Paul 
Thomann. This was composed of a rock ledge at the base of 
which was a grass plot in which partridge berry was used as 
a ground cover and in which coral bells, armeria and similar 
plants were planted. The entire treatment was most interest- 
ing. An evergreen garden staged by Cornell University at- 


The exhibit of David Scott of Corfu, N. Y., won first prize in the class for bulb hesods ns at the National Flower and Garden 
Show in Rochester, N. Y. 
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tracted a great deal of attention and was awarded a gold 
medal. 

In the rose garden class Jackson & Perkins were awarded 
the first prize. The garden had a background of an arborvite 
hedge which had a tendency to bring out the colors of the 
well-flowered polyantha roses such as Golden Salmon, Gloria 
Mundi and the new rose Cameo. This firm also showed for 
the first time the new pink rose Rochester, which was named 
in honor of the city’s 100th anniversary. 

The hydrangea, calceolaria and cineraria displays were 
colorful and attracted much attention. The quality of the 
stock shown in all the displays was far above anything seen 
at the other large shows this season. 

The new red rose Carmelita, a seedling of Matchless and 
Milady grown by Frank Spanbauer of Medina, N. Y., scored 
92 points and was awarded the gold medal of the American 
Rose Society as well as the National Flower Show gold medal. 
This new variety is vivid red in color and has the fragrance 
of an old-fashioned tea rose. A gold medal was also awarded 
to Radiant Beauty, a sport of Francis Scott Key, shown by 
the Cleveland Cut Flower Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
new yellow rose Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, which had been 
displayed at the other Spring shows, was better than ever 
and was considered one of the outstanding exhibits by many 
visitors. 

The orchid displays were limited but the quality of the 
stock was excellent. Butterworth’s of Framingham, Mass., 
was awarded the first prize for a group of cymbidiums and 
first prize and a gold medal for a collection of orchids in 
flower. Thomas Roland, Inc. of Nahant, Mass., won first in 
the cypripedium class as well as the first prize and a gold 
medal for a mixed group. E. A. Manda of Orange, N. J., was 
awarded a special prize for four splendidly flowered plants of 
Cattleya mossie. 


Opening of Long Island Gardens 


On Friday, May 25, four of Long Island's most celebrated 
gardens will be open in a benefit tour for Roosevelt House in 
New York. 

The tour will begin at 11 o’clock in the morning with a 
visit to ‘‘Planting Fields,’’ home of William R. Coe at Oyster 
Bay. 

From ‘‘Planting Fields’’ tourists will go to Sagamore Hill, 
home of Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt and the late President and 
as such the historical mecca of patriotic Americans. 

Luncheon will be served at the Piping Rock Club after 
which the tourists will resume their sightseeing jaunt, their 
first stop the formal gardens of Mrs. James Burden at Syosset. 

The end of a pleasant day will come at Old Acres, the 
charmingly intimate gardens of Mrs. Robert Bacon at Old 
Westbury. 

Admission to each garden will be $1.00. Tickets are on sale 
at Roosevelt House, 28 East 20th Street, or may be obtained 
from Mrs. Frederick W. Longfellow, 45 East 66th Street. 


Garden Days in Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania School of Horticulture for Women in 
Ambler, Pa., takes pleasure in announcing its garden days for 


1934 as follows: 
May 5: Gardens in Bryn Mawr and Conshohocken. 
May 12: Tulip gardens in Allen Lane and St. Mirtins. 
May 19: Notable gardefts in Andalusia and Torresdale. 
May 26: Gardens in St. Davids and Devon. 
June 2: Gardens in Whitemarsh, Gwynedd Valley and the School. 
June 13: Rose gardens in Ardmore, Bryn Mawr and Villa Nova. 


Members of the faculty of the school will be in several 
gardens to be of service to the visitors in answering garden 
questions. Some graduates of the school will have plants for 
sale on two of the days. These garden days are a source of 
income for the school and all receipts will be used for current 
funds. Admission for one afternoon is one dollar. Bulletins 
of garden days may be had upon application to the school. 
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Garden Days in New York City 


On May 9, 15, and 22, the gardens of New York City 
will be shown to the public under the auspices of School 
Nature League. This organization was founded in 1917 by 
Mrs. John I. Northrop. 

Since 1930, the School Nature League each Spring has 
shown .New York City gardens—in backyards, on terraces, 


or roofs. The gardens to be shown this year are: 

Wednesday, May 9: Mrs. George L. Beer, 329 West 71st St., Terrace and 
tea. Mrs. Joseph Stroock, 998 Fifth Ave., Terrace garden. Dr. and Mrs. 
Martin Vorhaus, 242 East 19th St., Roof garden and exhibit of flower 
arrangements. Mrs. Sumner Weil, 246 East 68th St., Small backyard garden. 
Mr. Maurice Wertheim, 33 East 70th St., Penthouse terrace. 

Tuesday, May 15: Mrs. Cecil F. Baker, 433 East 51st St. Penthouse ter- 
race. Mrs. Lucius H. Beers, 131 East 62nd St., Backyard garden and trellis. 
Mrs. Lothair Kohnstamm, 1185 Park Ave., Sun parlor and terrace-tea. Mr. 
Leo Friede, 400 East 57th St., Terra¢e and rock garden. Mrs. Albert Wasser- 
man, 911 Park Ave., Roof garden. 

Tuesday, May 22: Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, Welwyn, Glen Cove, Long Island. 
Triangle Nurseries, Northern Boulevard, Brookville, L. I. 

Additional information and tickets may be obtained of 


Miss Emilie Fries, 120 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Garden Club of Kentucky 

The Garden Club of Kentucky held its Spring meeting at 
Lebanon, Ky., on April 4, with the Lebanon Garden Club 
acting as hostesses. The club was addressed by Miss Emily 
Exley, L.A., of Wayne, Pa. The closing part of the program 
was a lecture with lantern slides, ‘‘Gardens and Historic Old 
Homes of Kentucky,’’ presented by Mrs. James Means Robb. 

Changes in the constitution makes the annual meeting occur 
in October, with the election of state officers at that time. 
Much joy was expressed in the report of the passage of 
Senate Bill 152 in the General Assembly at Frankfort at the 
last session. This bill pertains to the protection of native flora, 
and particularly that planted along the highways. 


The American Rock Garden Society 

The executive board of the American Rock Garden Society 
has accepted an invitation of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic 
Garden to hold its first annual meeting there on May 22, 
1934. This is the date of the annual Rock Garden Day of that 
institution. The hour of the annual meeting has been set for 
12:30 o'clock; it will be preceded by a box luncheon. 

President Montague Free of The American Rock Garden 
Society, in a recent radio talk on ‘“The American Rock Garden 
Society,’’ stated that the executive board will be glad to hear 
from localities which would like next year’s annual meeting 
and exhibition. The annual meeting, it is hoped, will be an 
itinerant affair, held in a different section each year. 


Daffodil Exhibition and Lectures 

An exhibition of daffodils, including many new and rare 
varieties, will be given at Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., 
on Thursday and Friday, May 3 and 4. At 3 o'clock on the 
afternoon of each day Mr. John C. Wister of Philadelphia, 
Pa., will give an illustrated lecture on ‘Daffodils and Their 
Cultivation.” 

Only members of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
and their guests will be privileged to enjoy the exhibition and 
lecture on the first day. On the second day both exhibition and 
lecture will be public. The hours will be as follows: Thursday, 
12 m. to 9 p.m.; Friday, 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


Maryland Gardens to Be Opened 

Houses and gardens of Talbot County, Maryland, will be 
open to visitors on May 19, 20 and 21. The places include 
“Ratcliffe Manor,’ “Wye House’ (garden only), ‘‘Fairview”’ 
and “‘Cleghorn-on-Wye.’’ Additional information may be 
obtained of Mr. James Dixon, ‘“‘North Bend,’’ Easton, 
Md., or Mrs. Robert G. Henry, chairman. A nominal admission 
fee will be charged and the proceeds will be used for planting 
plans of the club. 

















SHRUBS IN THE GARDEN PICTURE 


They have an important place but 
must be selected with discretion 


HRUBS may be used to frame a garden or as a part of the 

S garden picture itself. Their variety is so great, however, 

and their characteristics so different that one must have 

a fairly comprehensive knowledge of shrub material in order 

to use it successfully. Some shrubs grow only a few feet high, 

including many azaleas. They would be lost at the back of a 
tall border. 

The shrubs, evergreen or deciduous, available for use in 
foundation plantings are those which do not grow rapidly or 
ever become tall enough to obstruct the view from the win- 
dows. Low-growing trees are to be classed among the shrubs 
and such kinds as the weeping cherry and Tea’s weeping 
mulberry should be grown only as specimens. 

‘A mixed border planting may be high or low according to 
the character of the shrubs used. Of course, both high and low 
shrubs can be worked into the same border by putting the 
lower growing kinds in the foreground with an occasional 
taller plant as an accent. There will be a certain unevenness in 
the top line of the border as a matter of course and this is 
desirable. A border planting may be given additional charm 
by the use of shrubs of varying colors. Kinds with gray foli- 
age have a place in the color scale and plants with variegated 
foliage may be permitted at very rare intervals. Garden makers 
who live with their gardens throughout the year will appreci- 
ate shrubs which give color in the Autumn and Winter. The 
huckleberries and sumacs may be used for their colored foliage, 
and the berry-bearing shrubs, such as cotoneasters, viburnums 
and forms of the bush euonymus, for the beauty of their fruit. 


Special Purpose Shrubs 
ATURALLY, the novice finds difficulty in making a 
choice of shrubs for any particular purpose, even with 
the help of the catalogues. It may be that the groupings given 
below will be found a useful guide. 

Usually it is desirable to furnish the front part of the home 
with green all the year round. This is commonly done by 
using evergreens or evergreen shrubs. Other shrubs, however, 
can be used to lend color, beginning with Daphne mezereum, 


which may flower even in February, scenting the air with its 
sweet fragrance. Iwo azaleas are particularly good for the 
front foundation planting and are entirely reliable. One is the 
Korean azalea, Azalea poukhanensis, having pale lilac-purple 
flowers, and the other is the shell-pink A. vaseyi. Needless to 
say these azaleas are not restricted in use to the front founda- 
tion planting, but may be included in the front row of the 
shrub border. 

More latitude in selecting shrubs is possible for the side 
and rear foundation plantings of the home, because these 
plantings are for personal enjoyment and are not seen by the 
public. Here the taller growing azaleas serve well. The list 
includes the sweet azalea, A. arborescens, which has large 
flowers colored pink on the outside and white within. 

Brilliant color may be had by planting the flame azalea, 
A. calendulacea, which, as its name implies, bears flame-red 
flowers. If the shady planting is on the shady side of the house 
the torch azalea, A. kempferi, will be a good selection. It 
blooms very heavily, becoming a mass of salmon-pink flowers. 

There are select shrubs that can be planted against the 
foundation. The selection need not be narrowed down to a 
few things but for dependability Spir@a thunbergi is among 
the first. It has a graceful habit and bears snow-white flowers 
in abundance in May. Deutzia lemoinet is also white flowered 
but it bears great sprays of blossoms and it is a fine variety. 
Even the common sweetshrub, Calycanthus floridus, is effec- 
tive. The odd chocolate-colored blossoms are particularly 
interesting. Ihe hybrid mock oranges are not as tall growing 
as the old-fashioned kind and so they too are suited to the 
foundation planting. Many varieties can now be had, but a 
good selection would include Avalanche, with slender droop- 
ing branches, Lemoine, a fragrant flowered variety, and Mont 
Blanc, which is more dwarf than the others. The variety 
Virginal is continuous flowering but it makes rather weak 
growth and is somewhat straggling. 


Border Plantings 
HRUBS probably find their greatest usefulness in border 
plantings, where they serve various purposes, such as 
marking a boundary, enclosing the garden, screening unsightly 
objects, and unifying the whole grounds by joining specimen 





The Rochester Garden Club’s modern garden was a prize winner at the National Flower and Garden Show held in Rochester, N. Y. 
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trees and shrubs to give a finished effect. On large grounds and 
even on small places tall shrubs can be used freely where height 
is desirable. Typical of the taller shrubs is the old-fashioned 
sweet mock orange, Philadelphus coronarius. It is so well 
known as to need no description. On the other hand the Man- 
churian bush honeysuckle is little known but it is a good selec- 
tion for it has attractive yellowish white flowers in June and 
showy red fruits in Autumn. Botanically it is Lonicera 
ruprechtiana. 

Even though new shrubs have taken their place in the 
border, there is still room for the old reliable sorts as for in- 
stance the free-flowering Chinese lilac, Syringa chinensis, and 
common lilac, S. vulgaris. 

Variety can be added to the borders by including shrubs of 
distinct character. The common pearlbush, Exochorda gran- 
diflora, in time will make almost a tree-like growth adorned 
with clusters of pure white flowers. On the other hand, Rosa 
spinosissima altaica will tumble its sprays of white blossoms 
out of the border in May. Slender upright stems are typical 
of the common witch-hazel, Hamamelis virginiana, which 
bears its curious thread-like yellow flowers in November after 
the leaves have gone. Other species give flowers in late Winter. 

Where height is undesirable in.a shrub border, lower grow- 
ing kinds should be selected. A number have already been 
mentioned in a foundation planting group. Others that will 
fit in well are those of general usefulness, such as Forsythia 
intermedia spectabilis, more particularly when it is pruned 
thoroughly each year, and the new Spirea trichocarpa, which 
blossoms in June, thus extending the period of spirza flowers. 

A mass of green leaves is in itself uninteresting but if showy 
varieties are placed at strategic points along the border as 
accent plants, a livelier effect will result. There is perhaps no 
shrub better suited for the purpose than S. vanhouttet, which 
in spite of being commonplace is still unsurpassed. Another 
suitable shrub is the pagoda dogwood, Cornus alternifolia, 
which in fact may in time become tree-like. Its clusters of 
white flowers are followed by showy dark blue fruits. The 
flowering dogwood, C. florida, is an excellent specimen with 
which to enliven the border but many persons now are favoring 
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The morning glories in the center of this garden are growing over an 
iron pillar 25 feet high 
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the Korean dogwood, C. kousa, which blooms later with 
flowers which are uninjured by frost. 

There apparently is an increasing use of shrubs in the 
garden that will add color by means of brilliant Autumn 
foliage and bright twigs in Winter. The common highbush 
blueberry is planted in gardens more now than ever before, 
principally because of the high color tones that the foliage 
assumes in Autumn. In fact, the blueberry will be colorful 
in the border in all seasons. 

Much can be said in favor of the members of the genus 
euonymus because of their brilliant coloring. No one making 
a survey of the fruiting shrubs should fail to include the 
common winterberry, Ilex verticillata, which keeps its scarlet 
berries until mid-Winter, and the Nanking cherry, Prunus 
tomentosa, that bears red fruits. Naturally the cotoneasters as 
a group are first-rate subjects for combination with other 
shrubs, although special mention might be made of Cotoneaster 
dielsiana, a six-foot plant with arching branches, C. foveolata, 
which makes a tall spreading specimen, and C. lucida of dense 
habit. 


HEAVENLY BLUE MORNING GLORIES 


HE Heavenly Blue morning glories last season at my home 

were admired by very many florists and flower lovers, who 
remarked that it was the most striking exhibit of morning 
glories they ever saw. My garden soil is rather heavy and we 
prepared the seed bed by mixing about 25 per cent of sand 
with the soil, which was dug over to a depth of one and one- 
half to two feet. We then fertilized it with a mixture of about 
two quarts of acid phosphate, four quarts of bone meal and a 
liberal covering of cow manure. The circular flower bed was 
about 10 feet in circumference and in the center a five-inch 
iron pillar 25 feet high was finished at the top with a bird 
house erected on a platform about two feet square. We ran four 
strips of 24-inch heavy wire fencing from the outside of the 
circle to the bird house and securely fastened them to the bird 
house platform. 

The Heavenly Blues were planted about five inches in 
depth at the base of each strip of fencing, only eight seeds 
being planted at each corner. When the plants were about 
three inches high we destroyed nearly half of them, leaving 
only 16 plants in the four groups. As these plants grew they 
were very carefully attached to the fencing by soft twine and 
presently, as one of my neighbors remarked, ‘‘you could stand 
there and see them grow.”’ They grew and grew until the vines 
went to the top of the fencing over the bird house, covered 
it up entirely and then hung down about 10 feet. 

The last of July they began blooming, and often 300 of 
the magnificent blooms were open at one time. They remained 
perfect until about two o'clock in the afternoon, when the 
hot sun withered them, but the next morning there was a new 
mass of blooms which kept coming every morning until we 
had a heavy frost. 

I am very sure that one reason for the vigorous growth and 
bloom was because early in July I put all over the bed nearly 
a foot of peat moss and then every day or two freely sprayed 
them until the vines were dripping wet. It was very interest- 
ing the last of September to note that the “‘heavenly blue’ 
color changed to a decided purplish tinge, so that when the 
frost finally killed the plants, the flowers were a reddish 
purple. 

My gardener, Mr. J. Karl Zeininger, and I, considered this 
to be one of the most satisfactory experiments we have made. 
During the past 20 years we have been playing with many 
plants in my garden where we intend, every season, to try out 
several new vines, rose bushes or plants. 

We have decided to try Heavenly Blues again this year and 
all the readers of Horticulture will be heartily welcome to my 
garden, 25 Bellevue Avenue, at all times. 

—Franklin P. Shumway. 
Melrose, Mass. 





SEEKING THE PERFECT DAFFODIL 


Amateur gardeners as well as commercial 
growers are becoming expert hybridizers 


HAVE attended nearly all the daffodil shows in this coun- 
] try. During the first years I was appalled at the public ad- 

miration for large daffodils. In my talks I used to explain 
carefully the points of really fine daffodils—the form, habit, 
‘ coloring, and the refined proportions of perianth and cup or 
trumpet—only to see my audience wax really enthusiastic over 
some immense and coarse trumpet seedling which I brought as 
my example of what daffodils should not look like. Not having 
seen any of the newer hybrids, the public naturally admired 
anything unusual and especially anything that was as striking 
as some of these immense trumpet seedlings. I have recently 
noticed that there is a rapidly growing group of enthusiasts 
who are learning the finer distinctions between good and poor 
daffodils. In this country there are now many amateurs who 
can judge daffodils with the best of our European experts. 

It is hard to say what a perfect daffodil is, or should be. 
According to the classification of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, there are 17 divisions and sub-divisions of daffodils. 
In every one of these groups one should have a definite type in 
mind, a composite type embodying the best of all the varieties 
seen in that group. The question of what is a perfect daffodil 
might thus appear to require 17 distinct answers except for 
the fact that we can generalize to a certain extent. Some char- 
acteristics should be alike for them all. Knowing and judging 
daffodils, therefore, becomes a matter of seeing as many shows 
and remembering as many varieties as possible. I do not say 
that to appreciate daffodils one must know some several hun- 
dred kinds, but one should know, at least, the difference be- 
tween a Leedsi and an Incomparabilis and one or two 
Varieties in every group. 

I think I can best explain what a perfect daffodil is by 
telling how, as hybridizers, we set out in the selection of our 
new varieties. In the case of the expert hybridizers this process 
of selection is largely a matter of “‘flair.’’ Trying to define 
our standards of choice, I would think that the very first 
thing that we look for is the general appearance of the plant. 
‘The flower should stand well up above the foliage. It should 
look up and it should be different from anything we know. 
Unconsciously we take in the finer points. Is the perianth of 
good substance? Does it overlap nicely? Is the proportion of 
perianth to cup or trumpet pleasing? Is the coloring good? 
One thing I am always particular about is the length of stem 
in proportion to the size of the flower, another is whether the 
cup or trumpet shows sufficient fluting. I do not like large 
flowers on short stems and I do not like flowers with a trum- 
pet that has not even a slightly ruffled edge. 

Although I think that it is impossible for two hybrids to 
be exactly alike, there are, nevertheless, many instances in our 
seed beds where a most uncanny likeness is found. All of these 
must be compared and only the best retained. Then we must 
compare them with already known varieties. This is the one 
instance in which the professional has a distinct advantage 
over the amateur. 

Last year I was shown a large collection of seedlings by a 
very proud amateur grower and I was asked for my candid 
opinion. It was a fine collection, planted under flowering 
apple trees and one of the prettiest sights I have ever seen. The 
flowers were good. They were the result of some 30 years of 
careful selection and an immense amount of work must have 
been put into the making of this collection. When, however, 
I carefully considered the flowers, for every one of this man’s 
most prized seedlings I could name a decidedly better one 
which was already in the trade. There was the case of an 
amateur who had not bought a single new daffodil since 
1914. He had not seen any good daffodil shows except his 





The new and graceful daffodil Mrs. Nette O’ Melveny 


local garden club Spring show where he was king, in spite of 
the fact that his judgment was some 30 years behind the 
times. 

The field for the amateur hybridizer should lie in the types 
and varieties in which the large commercial growers cannot 
see sufficient profit. We who grow daffodils on a large scale 
and who have to be reimbursed for the expensive work of 
raising all these seedlings, must make sure of a good market 
for our hybrids. Whatever we do to raise types that would 
not have a general appeal is consciously done for pleasure and 
for our own interest. We can never expect to make money out 
of miniature types or out of some of the very slow-growing 
hybrids of species daffodils. 

Growing new seedling daffodils requires knowledge, skill, 
quick and sound judgment and a keen appreciation of the 
public taste. Had the man that raised King Alfred foreseen 
the popular demand for this variety, he would have made 
millions of dollars. I believe that the great success of the well- 
known hybridizers is due not only to luck or persistence, but 
in a large measure to an unerring taste. 

I am not making a plea for every amateur who grows a 
few daffodils to start on the hazardous path of hybridizing. 
I do, however, believe that daffodils, the many newer and 
refined varieties recently introduced, have not found sufficient 
recognition in this country. This recognition which is their 
due, especially because of their adaptability to American gar- 
dens, will come only when daffodils are more generally appre- 
ciated, not only as “‘jonquils,’’ but in all their many forms 
and types. 

As in all other things pertaining to the garden, knowledge 
is the essential prerequisite for the proper enjoyment of daffo- 
dils. There are some excellent handbooks about them, much 
is written about them in the garden magazines, one can learn 
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from the shows and, last but not least, from the many excel- 
lent catalogues of the retailers. And once knowing the few 
essentials that make for true appreciation, one will find that 
as a garden flower for the amateur they have no equal. 

They need practically no attention and are remarkably 
resistant to the common garden pests. Although in most 
localities it is desirable to transplant them every three or four 
years, I have seen large groups of daffodils that have been un- 
disturbed for 20 years and that, nevertheless, still continue to 
flower profusely. Since the bulbs increase rapidly, the purchase 
of one bulb of a dozen different varieties every year, in itself 
no great expense, would mean the beginning of a nice collec- 
tion. In a few years, this would then become one of the great- 
est attractions of your Spring garden. The knowledge that 
comes with growing daffodils, and from the study of the 
varieties at the flower shows and the perusal of the many 





Snowsprite is a lovely new double daffodil 


excellent handbooks, will increase the pleasure that one in- 
evitably derives from the sheer beauty of these flowers. 

—Jan de Graaff. 
Boring, Ore. 


IBOLIUM PRIVET NOT HARDY 


i¢ the issue of Horticulture of April 1, in ‘‘Appraising the 
Winter Damage,’’ you have suggested Amur and Ibolium 
privet for the hardy sorts. We agree with you that Ibolium 
is more hardy than California privet, but we have found to 
our sorrow that it will not stand 24 degrees below zero for 
= length of time. The Amur privet was not affected in the 
east. 

We planted 160 feet of Ibolium privet about four years 
ago and we fail to find one plant that is not dead to the snow 
line, which was very close to the ground here. 


—A. J. Salisbury. 


Albion, Pa. 
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INJURED TREES AND SHRUBS 


O much misinformation has been going the rounds in news- 
papers and through other mediums about the way to care 
for Winter-injured trees and shrubs that it is expedient at this 
time to warn home owners against taking any drastic steps in 
an attempt to save them. Owners of fruit trees have been ad- 
vised to tap the trunks to determine where the bark has been 
loosened. The advice is given further that all loose bark be 
tacked down with nails or carpet tacks, placing the tacks from 
two to four inches apart. The final step recommended is that 
melted paraffin or grafting wax be applied with a brush to seal 
all bark cracks. 

This method is not recommended by most horticultural 
experts. It is the opinion of H. L. Frost, Arlington, Mass., a 
tree expert, that if the bark has separated from the trunk for 
more than halfway around, the tree probably is beyond saving 
and it will not be profitable to do repair work on it. Other- 
wise, all loosened bark should be cut away to a point where 
the bark is adhering tightly to the wood. Use a sharp tool and 
avoid scarring the trunk. Next, shellac the edge of the bark 
and cover the exposed wood with tree paint. Frost cracks in 
the bark of trees are not serious and they will heal rapidly 
and may not even leave scars. 

In general there have been four types of Winter injury to 
the fruit trees. In some cases, the fruit buds have been frozen, 
which means only that the crop for this year is lost. In some 
cases the pith of the fruiting spurs, or short stubby side shoots, 
below the end buds has been frozen. In the northern states 
even the twigs and branches of peach, pear and apple trees 
have been killed in some instances. No pruning of dead wood 
should be done until the buds have started to grow, thus 
indicating how much damage was done. Some fruit trees, too, 
have suffered bark injury, and if the bark has separated from 
the trunk it should be treated as with ornamental trees. 

Pruning of ornamental shrubs and evergreens can best be 
done after the new buds have started to grow. No one can be 
sure how much pruning will be necessary on rhododendrons, 
laurels and boxwood until the new growth starts. In some 
locations the tip ends of hemlock, spruce, yew, and retinos- 
pora branches have been frozen back. They need to be cut 
back sufficiently to remove dead wood and to shape the trees 
properly, but not to old hard wood. 

Any fertilizer applied to ornamental trees and shrubs this 
Spring should be in the form of manures and even this ferti- 
lizer should be used only in moderation. The recommenda- 
tions for using fertilizer as given in various bulletins apply to 
normal years and should be considerably modified this year 
when applied to Winter-injured trees and shrubs. 


THE HARDY FORSYTHIA OVATA 


HE past topsy-turvy Winter, or rather the terrific February, 

upset all one’s ideas and conclusions with respect to com- 
parative hardiness. Some things have come through uninjured, 
as, for example, all the magnolias, while other ‘‘hardy”’ things 
have been badly hit. Any thoughtful garden crank will have to 
admit now that if he ever knew anything about hardiness 
before, it all has passed away and he knows nothing! 

We rather expected the forsythias to get the worst of it and 
most of them did. All the varieties resting on that hybrid called 
Forsythia intermedia show only the least suggestion of blooms, 
the buds having been frozen. 

But now comes F. ovata, which not only bloomed fully but 
was in bloom at Breeze Hill April 2, to compare with the best 
of the bloom of the other sorts on April 22. F. ovata has not 
quite the same completely graceful habit as that of the inter- 
media varieties, but it is a very good-looking shrub, with 
individual flowers fairly large. They were doubly precious 
when the other varieties were conspicuous by the absence of 
their bloom. No flowers appeared this Spring on F. suspensa 
atrocaulis. I find that F. ovata is generally considered an early 
forsythia, but I do not find any notice of its peculiar hardiness. 
Harrisburg, Pa. —J. Horace McFarland. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER ; 





FIND frequent discussions in trade circles over the relative 

popularity of roses and carnations, as though one flower 
could displace the other. It is true, nevertheless, that the carna- 
tion is at the moment regaining popular favor. It is the fash- 
ionable flower in arrangements and to wear. This fact may be 
due partly to a growing realization that the better grades of 
carnations are now more carefully selected, packed and shipped 
than ever before. At its best, the carnation lasts very well as a 
cut flower and the stems are long and strong enough to hold 
the flowers erect. Many varieties have that delightful clove 
fragrance that is so much desired. 

Dipping into the history of the carnation in America, one 
finds that the flower has made very rapid strides, for little was 
done with it until the middle of the last century. Curiously 
enough, there is a very rapid turnover in carnation varieties. 
This is necessary because few of them retain their vitality for 
more than ten years or so and they are quickly replaced with 
superior varieties. 


OMANCE has been written into the rise of the carnation 
in this country. The story is told that Mr. Thomas W. 
Lawson, a Boston financier, who always wore a flower in his 
buttonhole, took a fancy to a pink seedling raised by Mr. 
Peter Fisher of Ellis, Mass. Desiring to obtain all of the stock 
of this variety, it is said that he paid the fabulous sum of 
$30,000 for it. The variety which was grown in 1895 was 
named Mrs. Thomas W. Lawson. It was a most vivid pink 
color which probably has never been surpassed and yet the 
variety is no longer grown. 





HE painstaking work of producing new carnations by 

means of hybridizing is now carried on by a relatively few 
men in the trade. The operation is expensive because all the 
work must be done in greenhouses by hand. Thousands of 
seedlings must be grown and from these a few plants selected 
for trial over a period of four years. It is a rare seedling, how- 
ever, that surpasses an already existing variety. Mr. William 
Sim, of Cliftondale, Mass., tells me that over a period of 20 
years he has produced only about 15 
superior varieties which were selected from 
125,000 seedlings. Perhaps the strangest 
phase of the business is that many varie- 
ties that rank with the choicest orchids 
never find favor with the retail florists and 
so do not reach the public. 


ANY who do not even know the dif- 
ference between an annual and a per- 
ennial plant, know the cactus. Cacti are the 
most familiar of the great family of succu- 
lent plants, which have adapted themselves 
to dry places, dispensing with leaves or 
thickening them, and filling branch and 
leaf with a rich store of juices against the 
acrid conditions under which they live, 
arming themselves with spines against the 
nibbling jack rabbit and the grazing ante- 
lope—a bizarre and intensely interesting 
family. One of the world’s great collections 
of succulent plants, numbering nearly three 
thousand, is to be found in the Manda 
greenhouses tucked away behind the South 
Orange, N. J., railroad station. Here, 
for 40 years, the late W. A. Manda 
worked, rearing rare and curious plants, 
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cross-breeding them to create new and strange forms, prepar- 
ing his exhibits which won for him over 2,000 awards at all 
sorts of flower shows. 

He had learned from the very bottom the work in which at 
the end he reached the very top. At 11 years of age he left 
home and found employment as a gardener’s boy on the estate 
of the Grand Duke of Hesse. For four years he spaded and 
planted, trimmed and grafted, working 15 hours a day during 
the Summer. Then, urged by his insatiable curiosity and high 
ambition, he moved on, first to the great botanical garden in 
Vienna. Here he stayed for two years. Then on for two years 
at the famous Tuilleries Gardens in Paris. Again he moved 
and this time he went to work in a botanical garden in Eng- 
land. After ten years hard schooling, he came to America with 
the idea of collecting rare, native plants and sending them back 
to the horticultural trade of Europe, but he had no sooner 
landed than Harvard University asked this young man of 21 
to become the curator of the university’s botanical garden. 
He accepted, but five years later he went into business as a 
professional horticulturist. Thus it was that he became an 
American. 


OLD medals and diplomas from horticultural societies 

and scientific associations all over the world were be- 
stowed on him. A memorial now to be erected to him will be 
a remembrance of the man, as well as the recognition of a 
gardener. 

The proposed memorial will be paid for from a fund being 
raised by friends and neighbors. The proceeds of the Flower 
Show of the Oranges, to be held May 18 and 19 at the 
Orange Lawn Tennis Club, will be contributed to the fund. 

I understand that no one is being asked for contributions 
to the Manda memorial fund, but I am sure that many of Mr. 
Manda’s friends throughout the country wil! wish to help. 
Anything of this nature may be sent to The Horticultural 
Society of New York, the office of which is at 598 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Ocean Spray, pure white and very large, represents the modern type of commercial carnation 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


Horticulture’ offers a first pr:z¢ of fifty dollars for the 
best 1933-34 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition ts restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt ts made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determ:ning the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There ts 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year or in 1932 will not be permitted to make an entry 
in the 1934 competition. Year Books to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of ‘Horticulture,’ 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1. 


CERTIFICATES FOR BOTANY STUDENTS 


N Monday evening, April 9, a reception was held in the 
rooms of the Horticultural Society of New York, the 
occasion being the presentation of certificates to those men 
who had completed the two years’ course embracing plant 
morphology, systematic botany, plant physiology, entomol- 
ogy, plant breeding, plant pathology and soils and fertilizers, 
sponsored by the New York Botanical Garden and organized 
a year ago last Fall. 

Dr. Elmer D. Merrill, director of the New York Botanical 
Garden, presided. Mr. Henry de Forest Baldwin, vice-president 
of the board of managers of the New York Botanical Garden, 
said that the purpose of the New York Botanical Garden was 
to start what he hoped might be but the beginning of scientific 
education of the American man or woman who might take 
up gardening as his life work. 

Mr. James Stuart spoke for the Horticultural Society of 
New York, assuring the group of a welcome at all times to the 
Society's rooms. 

Mr. Frederick W. Sparks, president of the National Associ- 
ation of Gardeners, likened the success of this botany course 
to the ripples caused by a stone thrown into the water, 
it being impossible to foretell how far-reaching this beginning 
might become. 

Mr. Aymer Embury, who represented the parks department 
of .he City of New York, for Major Gilmore Clark, assured 
the assembled guests that Major Clark was much interested in 
the work of the New York Botanic Gardens’ effort to give 
American gardeners the opportunity of acquiring scientific 
knowledge; and Mr. Donald Crighton, representing the men 
of the class, thanked the professors of the Garden for the time 
and patience shown and wished to express the appreciation of 
the group to the men who give their own time to these 
classes. Miss Hall, librarian of the Horticultural Society of 
New York, was presented with a charming bouquet for her 
enthusiastic service to the classes during the two years. 
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VARIETIES OF ORNAMENTAL APPLES 


HE State Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., has just 

issued a circular entitled ““Ornamental Apples and Crab- 
apples” in which is given a list of 70 of these beautiful types 
with a brief description of each. Practically all the kinds listed 
may be obtained from American nurserymen. A copy of the 
circular may be obtained upon request to the station. 

One or more of the kinds of crabs may be used for each 
purpose that almost any other tree or shrub may fill in the 
landscape design and the special value of each is noted. They 
may be used as specimen shrubs or trees on the lawn, shrubs 
for the corners of buildings, background plants in the shrub 
border, park trees and as hedges. For the last-named purpose, 
one may use shrubby types and hold the hedge to five or six 
feet in height; taller types may be employed for a height of 
15 to 20 feet. 

Perhaps the charm of bloom makes the greatest appeal, but 
those who appreciate the value of attractive fruit should pay 
especial attention to some of these plants, particularly the 
Asiatic types. These fruits are nearly all small, yellow to 
bright red, and are generally borne in great abundance. In 
many species they may persist on the branches until early 
Spring. 


THE MAY-APPLE ON THE COVER 


COMMON sight in woodlands in the East in the Spring 

is the May-apple, Podophyllum peltatum. The lush 

foliage spreading like an umbrella on foot-high stems grows 

so thickly that it covers the ground in large patches. Often the 

fragrant white flowers can not be seen as they hang under the 

leaves. This peculiarity is ascertained from the illustration on 
the front cover of this issue of Horticulture. 

The common name, May-apple, is suggested by the round 
yellowish green fruit that ripens in late Summer. However 
much the fruit may look like an apple, it has rather an un- 
pleasant flavor. The native home of the May-apple is from 
Quebec south through western New England and the central 
states even to Florida and west to Minnesota and Texas. This 
wild flower is a shade-loving plant that thrives in moist, rich 
soil. It spreads quickly from creeping root stalks and can be 
transplanted without any difficulty. In fact, farmers in Mary- 
land consider the May-apple as a weed which can be eradicated 
only with difficulty. 


THE USE OF LIME IN GARDENS 


IME is necessary in many gardens, but it is possible to use 
too much lime. Vegetables like beets, spinach, lettuce and 
celery prefer a neutral soil. Onions, cabbages, squashes and 
cucumbers require very little lime. In most gardens strawberries 
and blackberries, especially the former, should receive no lime 
at all. Lime, of course, should not be used for potatoes. Prob- 
ably the average garden maker will strike a happy medium if 
he applies lime to his vegetable garden very moderately once in 
five years. Most perennials like a little lime, but it is not needed 
for evergreen trees, for rhododendrons, azaleas and certain other 
shrubs. In many states there are experiment stations which will 
test garden soils as to their need for lime. There are inexpensive 
kits, too, by which amateurs may make their own tests. 


CALADIUMS FOR TROPICAL EFFECT 
—— makers who would like to create a really tropical 


atmosphere in their gardens can do so by growing the 
curious plant known as elephant’s ear, with the mouth-filling 
botanical name of Caladium esculentum. The plants are called 
elephant’s ear because of the broad, rich green leaves, often 
growing three to four feet long, and more than half as wide. 
The plants are very effective when used in a corner of the lawn, 
but may be set in the hardy border if given plenty of room. 
They like well-fertilized ground, and are grown from bulbs 
which should be planted at once. 









THE ROSE ANNUAL AGAIN TAKES A BOW 


Replete with information about the 
growing and showing of quality flowers 


N “‘The American Rose Annual for 1934'’* J. H. Nicolas 
if has enticingly described the English method of showing 
blooms in an exhibition box so made as to contain small 
jars which hold water and with a deep lid. Perhaps show- 
* minded persons in this country will develop the technique 
required for finishing the rose blooms in the way Mr. Nicolas 
describes. The program really begins with the pruning of the 
bushes. Exhibition-quality flowers are borne on plants that 
are pruned low. This severe topping of the plants, however, 
delays the flowering, and if one is to be certain that a favorite 
variety will bloom at just the right day, the plants ought to 
be pruned at different heights, some low, some medium, and 
some high. Even with this precaution a select flower may be 
opening too fast, in which event it should be cut while still 
tight, the whole branch being wrapped in wet newspaper and 
placed flat in a refrigerator. Such roses are brought out a day 
or two before the show, immersed in a deep container of 
water up to the bloom, and placed near a shaded window; 


phur and one part of powdered lead arsenate is a reliable 
fungicide and proprietary sprays are also suggested. 

A strong plea is made by Francis E. Lester of California 
that persons intending to use roses on their grounds give more 
thought to the desirability of varieties in relation to the use 
to which they are to be put. Suppose that a rose is required to 
cover a low fence or wall. It must have dense, lasting, attrac- 
tive foliage which is reasonably disease-proof, must require 
no coddling, must be reasonably hardy and must have attrac- 
tive and if possible continuous bloom. For such a purpose 
Mr. Lester advises the use of Mermaid in California. 

Continuing with a selection of varieties he has reduced the 
number to a minimum in a very positive fashion as follows: 

Autumn and I Zingari for the coppers; Golden Emblem, still the best in a 
big field of the deep yellows, with the new Golden Dawn, after several years’ 
test, far in the lead as the best light yellow; Etoile de Hollande for the scarlet- 
reds; General MacArthur for the rose-reds; Mme. Butterfly and Mrs. Henry 
Bowles for the light and dark pink; Souv. de Mme. Boullet and Lady Forte- 
viot (better than Angéle Pernet) and Norman Lambert for the apricot and 
orange shades; The Queen Alexandra Rose—no other rose gives her rare com- 


bination of vermilion and old-gold; Talisman, alone in her class. For the 
singles, Cecil, Dainty Bess, Isobel, and Vesuvius; and for the Polyanthas, 





The English method of showing rose blooms calls for a particular kind of box which contains a 
hidden jar filled with water 


they will open to the right stage for show. Tying the bud 
with a piece of wool yarn will also hold back the development. 

The tight rosebud will no longer win the prize if the 
judges are experienced because exhibition blooms are now 
required to be nearly full blown. This specification will to 
some extent limit the number of varieties that may be truly 
called of exhibition quality. To aid the potential exhibitor 
Mr. Nicolas has made a selection of hybrid perpetuals and 
hybrid teas. 

Members of the American Rose Society are this year to 
wage a campaign against black spot and mildew diseases. They 
are signing pledge cards promising to follow a system of 
disease control which the experts know is successful. Other 
persons not members of the society can no doubt learn from 
the secretary at Harrisburg, Pa., full particulars as to how 
they too can keep their plants healthy throughout the season. 
The program of spraying or dusting is described in the An- 
nual by the well-known authority, Professor L. M. Massey 
of Cornell. Essentially the fundamentals of disease control 
consist of using a fungicide beginning early in the season with 
regularity. Ihe Massey dust consisting of nine parts of sul- 


***The American Rose Annual for 1934," published by the American Rose Society. 


most of which mildew here, the resistant La Marne, Chatillon Rose, Perle 
d’Or and Gloria Mundi. And one more hyrid tea, Shot Silk, with an in- 
describably beautiful combination of orchid and peach-pink, her marvelous 
fragrance, delightful foliage, clean and continuous habit, and, above all, her 
rare personality—the one rose I would substitute for Dean Hole’s Gloire de 
Dijon if condemned to have but one! 


It is a relief from the mad scramble to possess all the latest 
creations in everblooming roses to find that several writers 
this year have spoken for the less frequently planted varieties 
of hybrid perpetuals, tea roses, and Irish singles. The selection 
of perpetuals comes from Canada where hardiness naturally 
is an important consideration. Without attempting to com- 
ment on all of the writer's selections, it might be said that he 
speaks of Frau Karl Druschki as indispensable and also holds 
Louise Cretté in very high regard because it will produce even 
larger and finer roses than Druschki. 

In the pink varieties Coronation is outstanding, George 
Arends is the most beautiful unshaded pink rose, Heinrich 
Miinch is the finest full blown pink rose and Magna Charta 
is the hardiest of the pink kinds. Other favorites of the writer 
are Général Jacqueminot, Fisher Holmes, Prince Camille de 
Rohan, Henry Nevard, and Alfred Colomb, all of which are 
chosen for some point of excellence. 

Mrs. Frederick L. Keays writes pleasantiy of the visitors 
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“How can I distinguish good 
peat moss from poor-grade 
substitutes?” 


We are frequently asked this question because 
the market is being flooded with cheap-grade 
peats of doubtful value. Commenting on the situ- 
ation in bulletin No. 167 the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, advises that the use of peat moss was 
built up in past years by the “uniformly high 

‘ve : quality of the material.” It continues, “Lately 
ars at Bee ee large quantities of lower grade and moist moss 
known to man — uniformly oq are being sold on our markets.” 


the best for the past 50 years, 
the finest peat moss produced 


anywhere, the only quality § Jy jg difficult to distinguish between grades be- 
approved under the inspec- . ha *paage 

tion service which our PIO cause they all look alike. But the similarity is 
— entirely external. Peat Moss of good quality must 
have a high water-absorbing capacity; a moder- 
ately high cellulose content; little ash and little 
or no fibre. Good peat moss should not be too dry 
either, or it will lose proportionately its water- 
absorbing capacity and be less fit for garden use. 
PIC brands excel all other peats in these im- 
portant features. In fact gardeners are beginning 
to realize that our claim of “high quality” is not 
over-emphasized. 





If you flirt with cut-rate brands, sooner or later 
you will find that all peat moss is not alike even 
though it comes wrapped in burlap bales. Match- 
ing the package doesn’t match the quality. Copy- 





Mi ’ vidence of n . . 
ener ele,” peal moss. ing trade marks, making claims of “just as good” 


ee yah lie ng or “better” when they are unsupported by fact, 


it be effective? And the an- do not make up for a marked deficiency in per- 


swer is, definitely that it can 


ost. formance. 


Top quality peat moss is sold by better dealers 
under the Peat Inspection Certificate “seal” 
shown herewith —and you can depend on the 
judgment of the thousands of careful gardeners 
who insist that it be on every bale they use. It 
pays to pick your bale—and your dealer, too. 









"Tox for [a PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 


ay New York, N. Y. 


dat mas 


NEW ENGLAND'S 
COLDEST NURSERY IF the plant is rare, hardy and 





Offers worthwhile — we have it. 350 Acres 
a devoted to unusual plants. The lead- 
425 varieties of ing exponent of Flowering Trees in 
ROCK PLANTS America. 
Whatother nursery in America offers any New Oriental Wistarias 


of the following from our free catalog! 
Including a lovely clear pink variety; a 














Diapensia lapponica ....... $1.00 each variety with flowers like double Russian 
Asplenium veride ......... -50 each Violets; ALSO a variety with flower clus- 
SE PEE Siridcsceesiees .50 each ters 3 to 4 feet long. 
Loiseleuria procumbens .... 1.00 each D ; 
Primula mistassinica ...... .50 each escriptive Booklet Upon Request 
We also grow large quantities of Ever- A. E. WOHLERT 
greens, Shrubs, Trees, Perennials and 932 MONTGOMERY AVENUE, NARBERTH, PA. 
everything grown in any first class nur- — ’ 
sery. any | 

Send for our 72 page catalog hg of 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, INC. Pa ES 





DePT. H. BARRE, VERMONT 

















that came to see her fine collection of old roses during the last 
season. Struggles in growing roses in a shaded city garden are 
entertainingly set down by Mrs. Jay Clark, Jr. Persons un- 
skilled in laying out rose gardens will gain inspiration from 
the notes of Mrs. Francis King on what a rose garden should 
and should not be. 

All of the scores of interesting topics found in the Annual 
can not be included in a brief review. It is, however, worth 
mentioning that eight novelty roses have been reproduced in 
full color in addition to a wide assortment of half-tone illus- 
trations, some being of the leading rose breeders of Europe as 
photographed last season by Robert Pyle. Forty more pages 
of text have been added to the Annual this year. There are as 
usual a few scientific treatises for the advanced rosarians, 
making a balanced book that will appeal to all rosarians 
including the beginner. 


SILENES FOR DRY ROCK GARDENS 


i iiniue Summer weather in Virginia in the past few years has 
made it necessary to search for plants that will successfully 
survive long periods of heat and drought. Several of the catch- 
flies seem to be well constituted to endure unfavorable 
conditions. 

Early in May, one finds Virginia roadsides or dry banks 
brilliant scarlet with Silene virginica. The fire pink is usually 
found in acid soil, but it will adapt itself to other conditions. 
Its loose cymes of scarlet blossoms are borne on a sprawling 
plant less than a foot in height. I have the fire pink planted 
on a sloping retaining wall where its bright red has for a foil 
the white racemes of Tiarella cordifolia, foam-flower. The 
situation is partly shady. 

In May blooms another native silene of considerable 
beauty. S. caroliniana, or S. pennsylvanica as it was formerly 
listed, is a neat little plant covered with blossoms that vary 
from pale pink to a rose-pink that borders on magenta. This 
silene is more common than the fire pink. It is found growing 
in dry stony soil, its long tapering roots ending in a tiny 
thread far back in the rocks where it has gone in search of 
moisture, making a difficult subject to transplant. If it can be 
dug without injury to its roots, and is given a position in the 
rock garden where it may have sufficient space to run far back 
between stones, it will flourish. 

I find that in “Hortus” is mentioned a species allied to S. 
caroliniana called S. wherryt. I have often felt that among my 
plants there must be more than one species, for I have noticed 
that there seems to be a kind having individual flowers that 
are larger, the wedge-shaped petals only slightly notched, and 
a clean, even pink color that neither opens white nor turns 
magenta with age. However that may be, it is well to select 
the wild pink while it is in bloom to insure getting the clear 
pink which is one of the loveliest shades of pink to be found 
among rock garden plants. 

Last season a friend sent me some plants of S. pendula. 
They arrived early in July and were in bloom then. Planted 
in the rock garden, they continued to bloom past the middle 
of September. Over two months and a half of bloom during a 
period of heat and drought seems remarkable. S. pendula is 
an annual. The plants are decumbent, the loose racemes of 
flowers rising to a few inches in height, the individual flowers 
being one-half inch across. The rose-colored flowers open in 
remarkable profusion for many weeks regardless of weather 
conditions, making a welcome spot of color in the rock gar- 
den. While S. pendula was putting forth its pink blossoms 
another member of the family commenced to flower. S. 
schafta is not Autumn flowering in this climate; it begins 
blooming the last of July and by the first of September its 
period of flowering has passed. It grows six inches high. The 
terminal flowers are smaller than the blossoms of S. pendula, 
but they are of a clear delicate pink, and more star-shaped 
than any variety I have described. 

Staunton, Va. —Elizabeth Seymour Rawlinson. 
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SPRING PLANTING OF LILIES 


+ the April 1 number of Horticulture there is a little note 
encouraging people to plant cold storage lily bulbs in the 
Spring. That may be a good practice and a way to have fine 
lilies but not according to my experience. When the bulbs 
come too late in the season for me to plant them in the garden, 
I pot them and sink the pots in a coldframe the bottom of 
which has a thick layer of coal ashes. They are left there until 
Spring, when they are carefully lifted and planted out in the 
flower garden. Gardeners are generally timid about moving 
their lily bulbs once they are placed. I move mine at almost 
any time of the growing season, but keep earth around their 
roots and do not keep them out of the ground any longer than 
I would a perennial or annual which has to be moved. 


Most lilies have two sets of roots, the basal roots which 
grow from under the bulb and which nourish the plant, and 
the stem roots which act as an anchorage in holding the plant 
in place. The latter are very strong in tall plants such as the 
auratums. The lily bulb will flower without having any basal 
roots, but in so doing it uses up the nourishment stored in the 
bulb, which is a vegetable form created for just such emer- 
gencies. If the bulb is used up in producing this year’s flower 
there will be no place to store the flower bud for next year. 
However if the bulb is planted early enough in the Fall, or 
in moist soil in a pot, the basal roots have a chance to grow. 

If lily growers would not remove any of the plant's basal 
roots in shipping them it might be possible to plant bulbs in 
the Spring, but even so, the new rootlets will be slow in 
forming for the shoot rising up will draw on the bulb for its 
nourishment. It does so, anyway, but in a normally developed 
plant the basal roots quickly manufacture new scales. This 
is my experience but to definitely prove the point one ought 
to take a case of bulbs and plant half of them in the Fall in 
the garden and put the other half in cold storage and plant 
them in the Spring. Then see what happens after two years. 
People who are not experienced with lilies always expect 
bulbs to last forever. Some of them, such as Lilium hansoni, 
L. martagon, L. elegans and L. tigrinum do last for a very 
long time, but others seem to be short-lived and have to be 
replaced. 

—Helen Morgenthau Fox. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


HARDINESS IN SEEDLING LILIES 


WING to a shortage of coldframe space in the Fall of 
1932, the writer lined out in the field a number of lily 
seedlings raised from seed sown the previous Spring. The 
Winter of 1932-33 was very mild with almost no snow and 
the young seedlings were not mulched. The soil was a light 
sandy loam. The following Spring, all seedlings of Lilium 
regale, L. princeps, L. martagon, L. carniolicum, L. pompo- 
nium and L. giganteum were dead. Some bulblets from the 
underground portion of the stems of L. henry: and L. specio- 
sum also perished. 

First-year seedlings of L. regale that germinated in the field 
and were not moved fared better, at least half of them surviv- 
ing. Seedlings of L. tenuifolium, L. amabile, L. callosum, 
Golden Gleam, L. willmottie, L. davidi, L. philippinense 
formosanum Price’s variety, and several varieties of the ele- 
gans-umbellatum group came through without appreciable 
loss. 

From this and other experiences the writer is inclined to 
believe that lilies of the first group, seedling or older, should 


be mulched the first Winter, except possibly in regions where | 


one may be certain of an abundance of snow. 


—George L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
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The World’s 15 Best Gladiolus 


as Selected by Ballots of Specialists 


The best guide to quality in Gladiolus is the combined judgment of the 
members of the American Gladiolus Society. The varieties listed below 
received the most votes in four years of 


successive balloting. W. H. Phipps was 
first choice with 1458 votes; Minuet was 
second with 1264 votes. I list below the 15 
varieties receiving the 15 highest votes. 


All Delivered to Your Door Postpaid 


Anywhere in the United States 


W. H. Phipps—Gorgeous salmon pink. Large 


flowers. 25 for $1.00. 


Minuet—tThe finest clear lavender. 25 for $1.00. 
Mrs. Leon Douglas—Magnificent begonia rose, 


flaked scarlet. 25 for $1.00. 


Dr. F. E. Bennett—Invincible, brilliant scarlet. 


25 for $1.00. 


Pfitzer’s Triumph — Enormous, salmon orange 


flowers. 20 for $1.00. 


Marmora—Exquisite, unusual lavender-grey. 25 


for $1.25. 


Golden Dream—Rich, golden yellow. 25 for $1.00. 
Purple Glory—Deep, velvety maroon red. 25 


for 50c. 


Betty Nuthall—Glowing orange-pink; soft yel- 


low throat. 25 for $1.25. 


Giant Nymph—Best pure light pink, marked soft 


yellow throat. 25 for 50c. 


Veilchenblau—Best deep violet blue, with pansy 


spot. 25 for $1.25. 


s. F. C. Peters—Rose lilac, with a crimson 


spot. 25 for $1.00. 
Mrs. P 
25 for $1.00. 


Emile Aubrun—Immense flowers of rich, rose 
red, suffused blue, with brilliant carmine spot 


at throat. 25 for $1.00. 


Gloriana—Lovely salmon, with golden throat. 


25 for $1.00. 


I will add for good measure, Mrs. F. 0. Horn- 
berger, best white. 6 of Each of these 16 World’s 
Best Gladiolus, 96 bulbs in all, Labeled, $4.00. 


12 of Each, 192 bulbs in all, $6.75 


. W. Sisson—Exquisite ruffied cameo pink. 





Robert Wayman’s Personally Selected 
Collections of Prize-Winning DAHLIAS 


I have made up these Collections with special thought as to the range and 
variety of colors in each group. Many popular prize-winners are included. 


I send out only strong, healthy tubers; I do not handle dahlia plants which 


are less dependable. 


All Tubers Carefully Selected—Shipped Postpaid Anywhere in the 
United States, With Cultural Instructions 


“STARLIGHT” Dahlia Collection 


This Collection will contain such magnifi- 
cent outstanding, world-renowned varieties 
as Jersey’s Beauty (most popular pink), 
Sagamore (wonderful amber gold), Jersey’s 
Beacon (Chinese Scarlet) and other equally 
attractive varieties. 


Six Showy Decorative Dahlias, in 
Different Colors, Postpaid, $1.50 





“TOM THUMB” Dahlia Collection 
Lovely little Pompons or Baby Dahlias, two 
inches or less in diameter, with quilled 
petals, all of perfect symmetrical form. A 
nice color assortment, no two alike. 


Six Lovely Tom Thumb Pompons, 
Labeled, Strong Tubers, $1.25 
—_— > 


“ELITE” Cactus Dahlia Collection 
The Cactus Dahlias have narrow twisted 
petals; they are now in great vogue. To 
make the Collection still more attractive, I 
will include some Hybrid Cactus types (In- 
formal Decoratives) which have flat petals, 
slightly twisted at the tip. A nice assort- 
ment of colors, no two alike. 

Six Lovely Cactus and 
Hybrid Cactus Dahlias, $1.50 
— p> 
SPECIAL — 25 Fine Japanese Iris, 
Assorted Colors, $3.00 
Huge, flat-topped flowers often as large as 

a dinner plate. 

—_—~—_—_—. 
Order direct from this advertisement. I 
will ship the bulbs or tubers, carefully 
labeled, with complete cultural directions, 
postpaid to your door, anywhere in the 
United States. 


Ask for My Price List of “‘The World’s Finest Irises” 


Box B, Bayside 


Rober f Wayman Long Island, New York 
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ATKINS & OURBROW Ine. 
165 John St, New York 





Improved to make handling easier. Free running. No lumps; still 
not a peat dust but ground to an even definite consistency. Does not 
require breaking up. Mixes into soil more readily. More quickly 
available as humus. Breaks up clay. Gives body to sand. Encourages 
beneficial soil bacteria. 


10 bushel bag $3 


through local dealers or direct 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
165-K JOHN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone John 4-0337 
Boston Office: 177 MILK STREET, Telephone Hancock 0254 


DRICONURE 3 bu. bag $3 GPM Peat Moss 20 bu. bale $4 











a 
14 of the Newest Chrysanthemums W 


Old Rose, one of the fourteen, is by far Pat.Off. 
one of the finest Old Rose mums ever 
introduced for garden planting. Along 
with it, there are 13 others of the new- 
est varieties which have special merit. 
That's why we have made up a special 
folder offering them at tempting prices. 
Send for the folder. The supply of these 
queenly fourteen is not as large as we 
wish it were. You know that means 
ordering early if you want to prevent 
disappointments. 
Prices for Old Rose 


This Old Rose mum we recommend Each Per3 Perl2 Per 25 
unreservedly. 30c 90c $3.00 $5.00 














Wayside Gardens 


28 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio | 


Distributor of Sutton’s Seeds—Send for Seed Catalog 
Owners: ELMER H. SCHULTZ and J. J. GRULLEMANS 














CHRYSANTHEMUM! 
cneiatiaiein | Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 


At last we have a garden chrysanthemum 

that is early-blooming and hardy. It is our | IMPLEMENTS 

own introduction, a fine large button va- THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
riety, bronze-yellow, and blooms about Sept. 


15, early enough to escape hard frosts. Gar- | Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


$1 for 5 plants (add postage) — Order now 16 South Market Street 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass.|| BOSTON =- = -_—-: MASS. 


deners and chrysanthemum specialists are | 
enthusiastic over this new variety. | 
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SPIDERWORTS AND COMMELINAS 


so iene of the spiderworts (commelinacez) are of great 


value because of their long season of bloom, their charm- 
ing flowers, and the fact that their requirements are few. With 
the exception of Tradescantia virginica, which is 24 inches 
tall, a few are sufficiently dwarf in stature to merit a place in 
the rock garden. Even T. virginica, when tucked into the 
background, is not out of place, its soft blue flowers and fresh 
green foliage producing a pleasing effect against a dark back- 
ground of evergreens. T. virginica alba is not quite so tall and 
perhaps its glistening white flowers are a shade larger and 
more numerous. 

T. brevicaulis, reaching a height of 12 to 14 inches, is a 
delightful plant, its large flowers tinted the most beautiful 
shade of rose suffused with just a hint of mauve, a color hard 
to describe, but satisfying to the eyes of the gardener. From 
June until hard frost it blooms with great energy and per- 
sistence. 

Another kind that blooms continuously and which makes 
a good effect against a weather-worn stone, is T. bracteata. 
It has stiff erect foliage and flowering stems up to ten inches 
ending in cluster heads of delicate mauve flowers. All of these 
tradescantias are perfectly hardy and grow well in sun or 
shade, requiring a sandy leaf soil. They should be taken up 
and divided every third or fourth year. 

Commelina crispa came to me from the western plains and 
has not only made itself quite at home in the rock garden, 
but has proven entirely hardy. The slender stems are nearly 
procumbent and it does not seem to be invasive. The leaves 
are small and lanceolate and during the entire Summer it pro- 
duces a profusion of sky-blue blossoms which last only for 
a day. It may be propagated by cuttings in sand, or by seeds. 
Apparently it is quite oblivious to situation, doing equally 
well in sun or shade in sandy loam with a small addition of 
leaf soil. 

—Florens DeBevoise. 
Greens Farms, Conn. 


CURIOUS “‘MOSES-IN-THE-CRADLE’”’ 


NLY a botanist would suspect that Rheo discolor is a 
relative of the tradescantia, or Wandering Jew, but such 

is a fact. It is a native of Mexico and the West Indies, and 
therefore likes heat. It is remarkable for its color, rather than 


| form. The smooth, lanceolate leaves, from six to twelve inches 


long, which sheath the stalk—more botanically speaking, the 
upright rhizome—are dark green above, and a brilliant purple 
beneath. The small, white flowers show plainly the kinship 
to the tradescantia, if the plant itself does not. They are 
inclosed in a very curious, short stemmed cup or involucre of 
bright purple, borne in the axils of the leaves. This cup is 
formed of three large bracts, so folded that they resemble an 
oyster shell, hence the plant is sometimes called oyster plant. 
A more fanciful folk-name is ‘‘Moses-in-the-cradle.’’ A second 
botanical name is Tradescantia discolor. 

The air of the average living room is too dry for this plant, 
but it grows luxuriantly in a Wardian case and it is easily 
propagated by offsets. I cannot find it offered in any catalogue, 
but it can be obtained from Florida nurserymen, as it is often 
seen in the gardens of that state, growing in great masses on 
the coral rocks, or lining the garden paths. It will grow well 
in the Summer in our northern rock gardens. 

There is a brilliantly variegated type having the dark green 
upper surface of the leaves striped with yellowish white lines. 
A fine colored picture of Rhaeo discolor may be found in 
Curtis’ Botarical Magazine, 29 and 30, Plate 1192. The 
plant may be seen at the New York Botanical Gardens, Bronx 
Park, New York City. 


—Bessie W. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 
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“North American 
Wild Flowers” 


By Mary Vaux Walcott 


A unique work, in five portfolio 
volumes, for wild-flower lovers. 
Comprises 400 exquisite paintings, 
9% x13 inches in size, covering 
most of the well-known wild flow- 
ers, as well as many rarer ones, 
exactly and artistically repro- 
duced in color, with a page of ac- 
curate, popular description for 
each flower. Printed in fadeless 
colors on all-rag paper. 


Library edition ..... $150 
De Luxe edition .. 
Address: 
SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 
Washington, D. C. 








BEATRICE 


GARDENS 


Gold Medal Dahlias and 
Gladiolus 


We w the better varieties Sospusting 
PO NS, MINIATURE ART 

ENGLISH MIGNON dwarf DAHLIAS 
— Our Collection of DAHLIAS and 
GLADIOLUS Varieties is Complete for 
Cut Flowers, Show—or Garden effect. 


Special Offer—$2.00 


Our personal selection—12 of the finest 
Varieties — no two alike, in all colors 
of our famous Collection of Pompon 
DAHLIAS or 100 GLADIOLUS bulbs, 
a splendid cut flower varieties. 


e also ow ©. AS, LILIBS, 
ROSES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 
HARDY and ANNUAL plants. 


BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS 
1934 Catalog now ready 


SHARON MASS. 











The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


Save time and effort 
Order today 


Price $1.85 
B. C. HAMILTON 











are named in 


An Iris Lover’s Catalog 


320 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 
which uniquely rates and groups by 
color 500 varieties; lists Dwarfs, 


Japanese Iris, Daylilies, very select 


Delphiniums. Complete price list and special offers, 
Sent free on request. 


Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 
Box 204C, Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 
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KEEPING PLANTS IN BOUNDS 


R. J. HORACE McFARLAND’S article in Horticulture, 

issue of April 1, entitled ‘‘A Cautionary Suggestion,” 

and saying that concrete walls are sometimes necessary to hold 

certain plants within bounds tempts me to pass on an idea 
which seems interesting. 

To hold the vagrant plant within bounds, procure gal- 
vanized sheet metal through your hardware dealer in the 
proper width, according to the depth the root system pene- 
trates the soil. Cut the sheet to such length as will allow the 
plant as much space as desired. If the length of the sheet 
carried in stock does not meet the requirements, take more 
than one length and have the dealer crimp the ends, hook 
them together and with a hammer close this joint firmly. 

I suggest that the cut across the sheet be not square but a 
bit slanted so that the container is narrower at the bottom than 
at the top. This should have a tendency to divert the roots, 
rhizomes or suckers upward. Sink this metal container, after 
hooking up the joints, if it has any, into the ground in any 
shape you desire. 

Now comes the cheap side of the above scheme. Perhaps 
you have discarded metal wash tubs because they leak where 
the bottom is soldered to the side. Well and good. Cut the 
bottom out. The side of the tub makes an excellent container 
for just such work. Bend its shape to suit the conditions. 
Perhaps there are other discarded utensils, as galvanized tin 
buckets, with the bottoms cut out, suitable for small plants. 


—A. H. Lemke, D.D.S. 
Wausau, Wis. 


POLYGONUM “NEVERAGAINIBUS” 
NOTE in the March 1 number of Horticulture on the 


spreading propensities of Polygonum sachalinense re- 
called a rather amusing experience. In the early days of the 
century, two enthusiastic and intelligent gardeners planted in 
Scarsdale a fine botanical garden, now gone, alas! Among 
many other plants, they had this polygonum and when it 
grew nicely, offered it to friends who had new gardens. All 
but one accepted. That one had cause to be grateful, for the 
knot-weed spread and spread and could not be discouraged. 
Pulled up by the roots, it was better than ever the next year. 
Thrown on a compost heap, it raised a perfect forest of plants. 
Tony, the part-time gardener, graciously bestowed it on other 
unsuspecting innocents. It is still flourishing in some of those 
gardens in spite of everything, and from that day to this, its 
true name entirely disregarded, it has been known in Scarsdale 
by the charmingly appropriate name of “‘Neveragainibus!”’ 


—Sarah V. Coombs. 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 











The 100 BEST IRIS 





Ask your Seedsman for 


Give color and fragrance to 
grounds and gardens 


Rhododendrons’ Azaleas 
Kalmias, Pieris _Lilies 
Orchids Aquatics 
> any Ground Covers _ Vines 
NON-POISONOUS Our Special Spring Pricelist is ready; if 
your copy has not arrived, please advise us. 
But = ok a to Native Plant Material can be furnished in 
the quantity and on short notice. Let us figure on 


your requirements. 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 


E. C. ROBBINS, Pres. 
ASHFORD, NORTH CAROLINA 


Broad-Leaved Evergreens 


We can furnish Nursery-grown and Collected 


GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE, INC. 














The Aiken Nurseries 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 











Choice Perennials 
AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 
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| 
"AGAINST 
"GARDEN PESTS 





Mexican Bean Beetles - Rose Bugs - Red Spider 
Mealy Bugs and Over 650 Other insects 


Why use insecticides that kill only one 
type of insects? Red Arrow is more 
effective than other sprays against a 
larger number of insect pests because 
it scientifically combines both pyre- 
thrum and rotenone with a special 
soap. It has double killing power — 
destroys chewing and sucking insects 
surely and quickly. 

Red Arrow is non-poisonous to 
children, pets, birds. Does not discolor 
plants or flowers. Leaves no poisonous 
residue on vegetables. Easy to use— 
you need not add soap. Economical— 
one ounce bottle (35¢)makes 8 gallons 
of finished spray. Ask your garden sup- 
ply dealer, Or mail coupon for trial 
sample. 





em a a ae ee eh ee we 


| McCORMICK & CO. Inc. (Dept. J1.) 
| Baltimore, Md. 

I enclose 10¢ for sample of Red Arrow 
Insect Spray, (sufficient for one gallon of fin- 
ished spray). 


Name 
Address 

City. State 
My dealer is— 




















CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
| We Have a Fine Lot of 

| HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 


Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


| | PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


| T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 





ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 








Extra Early Flowering 


Hardy 


Chrysanthemums 


Amelia, Early Bronze, Arcadia, 
Aladdin, Jean Treadway, Grena- 
dier. 
MANY OTHERS 
$3.00 per dozen, postpaid 


Delphinium 
Our own strain of Hybrids 
finest types 
Strong seedling plants from 2%” 
pots—will flower this Fall. 
$2.00 per dozen 
Send for Color Illustrated Folder 
JAMES WHEELER & SON 
NATICK, MASS. 
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. WATER LILIES * 


Send forour beautiful new 48-page catalog. 
It is free. Profusely illustrated in saenl > 
colors. Itincludes hardy and tropical water * 
lilies as well as all types of water plants cn 
and ornamental fishes. Contains every- 7 
thing you want to know about a water ato 
garden. Send for your FREE copy today. 5s 
ac Poor sapainag TRICKER, INC. ‘ej 
rookside Ave., 4524 Rainbow Terrace 
Sead River, N. J. teigenteeen Ohie Opn 
» 
Send For 
FREE 
Catalog! 
(Canada 15c) $i 





















8 New Hardy 


PHLOX from 
DREER’S 


DIPLOMAT. Sturdy, 
free-branching—with 
huge trusses of pure 
white flowers. 

LEO SCHLAGETER. 
Strong, thrifty and 
free-blooming—with 
large pysemidet 


1934 
GARDEN 
<a wich deck BOOK 


SALMON. GLow. A sturdy plant 
having = % individual! florets of a 
lively shaded with salmon. 
$1.00 for one eaci of the above; or 
any one variety, Se each; $3. 50. per 
doz.; $25.00 per 400 — sent prepaid 
if you mention this Magazine. 

Write for free copy of Dreer’s 

1934 Garden Book 


HENRY A. DREER 
112 Dreer Building 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bargain Dahlia Roots 


3 WERE $10 each 
ALL 3—for $2 


They are: Franklyn D. 
Roosevelt, Nancy Carroll 
and Grace. 


Sent postpaid for $2 


12WINNERS: 


Franklyn D. Roosevelt, 
President Hoover, Will 
Rogers and 9 other prize-winners—a garden collec- 
tion—all strong roots to give wonderful blooms. 
for $5 postpaid 
Economy Garden List of Finest Dahlias 
sent on request 
Address LOCUST VALLEY DAHLIA FARM 
—The Home of Winners— 
COLD SPRING HABROR, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 











Hardy native Cypripediums, Ferns, 
Lilies, Wild Flowers, Evergreens, 
Deciduous Shrubs, and Rock 
Garden Plants. 

Catalogue sent on request 
L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
Box 147 Exeter, N. H. 


S-L-N GARDEN GADGETS 
for NEATER GARDENS 


Trial Lots Postpaid 
25 36” S-L-N (Pat) Plant Stakes . 











1 S-L-N Garden Line—48 ft. cord 
with 2 handy stakes ........... .60 
Our New Circu'ar for the Asking 
W. B. ESSELEN, 80 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
of Landscape Architecture 


Groton, Mass. 


Courses in Landscape Architecture including 
Horticulture and Garden Design, given to a 
limited number of students in residence. 
Anne Baker, Director. Summer school starts 
June 25. 1934. Write for Catalog. 











HORTICULTURE 
ARDENER’S — POISON IVY 
INVISIBER clove ML AN= TON -brorecrion 


NOW YOU CAN ENJOY THE FEEL OF THE EARTH 
No fear of soiled hands or garden stains if HANTON is applied before work 


Makes the skin immune to ivy poisoning 
Prevents Chapping and Drying of Skin 
Harmless—Non-Inflammable—Non-Alkali 

Seed Houses, Garden Clubs, and Gift Shops Endorse It and Have It for Sale 


Order From PRICES 
BULLETIN GUILD WEE BONS 6 ccccccccces 2 oz. 50c 
Box 666-H, Pleasantville, N. Y. Household Size ....... 8 oz. $1.00 














GLADIOLI FOR MANY PURPOSES 


How many persons have considered the many ways that 
gladioli can be used in the garden? The rich colors of the 
hundreds of varieties in themselves suggest endless color com- 
binations. The gladiolus need not be used alone. Annual flow- 
ers such as phlox, poppies, blue salvia and petunias may be 
planted between the ‘‘glads’’ or massed in front of them. It is 
a common practice to plant gladiolus corms between clumps 
of perennials which flower only in the Spring and are un- 
attractive throughout the rest of the season—lupines and 
oriental poppies perhaps. Gladiolus corms started in pots may 
also be set out where tulips and other Spring-flowering bulbs 
were growing. They may be grown among irises and peonies. 

Needless to say, few cutting gardens today are without at 
least a few varieties of gladioli. They may be planted in rows 
with annuals or they may even be used to glorify the borders 
of the vegetable garden where flowers can be cut at will without 
destroying the decorative effect. Many devotees to gladiolus 
growing strongly favor either the large-flowered kinds or the 
small graceful types with butterfly-like blossoms. 

The tall spire-like habit of many gladiolus varieties adapts 
them particularly to formal groups. Bold plantings may be 
made of them to serve as accents in formal gardens. They will 
also serve well in flower beds in front of shrub borders. One 
point must be remembered. Gladioli like sunlight throughout 
a major part of the day. 


PLANTING THE FLOWERING QUINCE 


HE quinces are best transplanted in the Spring. There is no 

difficulty experienced in moving large field growing plants 
if a ball of soil is taken with the roots. Small plants seem to 
take hold better if they are grown in pots. The quinces flower 
much more profusely if they are grown in full sunlight al- 
though they can stand partial shade. Any ordinary soil will 
do except heavy clay. Ideal conditions seem to be a good loam 
with a sub-strata of gravel or sand. However, one may even 
put them in poor, gravelly soil with some degree of success. 

When the San José scale was at its height in this country 
it became a serious pest on flowering quinces but in recent years 
it has not been found to do much damage. In fact, there is no 
more reason to hesitate to grow quinces because of the scale 
than there is to give up lilacs which also harbor scales. Scales 
may be destroyed with a proprietary spray. 








. $2.00 * 
20 S-L-N Garden Labels in handy kit 1.00 ° 





Heavy bushed pines and spruces for 
windbreaks. These prices include 
delivery within 25 miles. 


re re 6-7 ft. $2.00 
SED. oa 5.6.0 ie os eere 6-7 ft. 2.00 
I oe wip c-tide pee don 6-7 ft. 2.00 
NE oo on oe ecae ws 6-7 ft. 2.00 
- 6-7 ft. 2.00 
MOEWAF BHTWCO .. ww ccccces 3-4 ft. 1.00 


WRENTHAM NURSERIES, WRENTHAM, MASS. 


TROLLIUS LEDEBOURI 
GOLDEN QUEEN 


A new variety from English seed which re- 
ceived an award of merit from the Royal 
Hort. Society. It is said to be very vigorous 
and free-blooming with very large flowers 
of rich orange-yellow. 

Plants, $1 for 2; $2 for 5 (Add parcel post) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





DAFFODILS 


Many of the newer ones listed among 
the 200 varieties in my catalog, free 
on request. 


EDWIN C. POWELL 
SILVER SPRING MARYLAND 





VERY dwarf evergreen IVY 


(hedera conglomerata) 
Choice as a small Japanese pot plant in- 
doors or in shady parts of the rock 
oe From 2%¥4-in. pots: 60c each, 2 
r $1.00, doz. $4. 80, postpaid. 


MIDDELEER, INc. 
DARIEN CONN. 
Flower Garden Specialists 
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od bons ggg STANDARD 
.: ROSES 


—glorious, majestic spec- 
imens 5-9 feet high, ideal 
for garden centerpieces, 
formal, and cemetery 
ea planting. 11 varieties, 
Hue finest in America; shipped 
SS safely anywhere. Folder 
free, Also rare Wild, Old- 
49 fashioned, and Best-of- 
the-new roses. Write for 
Francis E. Lester's unique, 
m fascinating new booklet 
‘Roses of Monterey,"* 
said by one to be a “work 
; ; of art and a delight to the 
Soul!” “32 pages, anaiied for 10c. Also Fuchsias, 
40 named sorts, descriptive list Free. 


LESTER ROSE GARDENS 
DEPT. E, ROSE SPECIALISTS, MONTEREY, CAL. 








GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR 
EVERY GARDENER 


Tuned to the needs of the amateur 
who wishes sound advice, the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle covers the whole 
range of garden activity expertly 
and efficiently. Rock gardeners will 
be interested to know that it is the 
official organ of the American Rock 
Garden Society. Every gardener will 
find it worth while. Single copies 
25c, 12 months for two dollars. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 











LITHOSPERMUM PROSTRATUM 
“HEAVENLY BLUE" 


Prostrate evergreen Alpine shrub 

of darkest green, with flowers of 

heavenly blue. 50c each; 8 for $1.25. 
56 Page Catalog FREE 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 





CHRISTMAS ROSE 
HELLEBORUS NIGER 


For sentiment, as well as for the beauty of 
the unique flowers, most gardeners like to 
have one of these rare, old-fashioned plants 
in their garden. Plant one now to bloom 
next season. 

Strong field-grown plants 

85c each (add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 








Gardenia Plants 


The New “Belmont” Plant Patent No. 
93. Send for descriptive circular and 
copy of agreement. 

BELMONT GARDENS 
170 Brighton Street Belmont, Mass. 
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100 GLADIOLUS BULBS 


$5.50 Value for Only $2.50 Prepaid 


10 large bulbs each of the following 
varieties, labeled: 


Berty Snow Longfellow 
Cardinal Prince Marmora 

E. I. Farrington Nancy Hanks 
Saraband Prim Picottee 
Golden Dream Vanity Fair 


Extra Surprise Included. For de- 
scriptions of these and many others, 
send for 1934 catalog. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Don’t Forget 


that the House of Quality is still 
sending out some of the Choicest 
Evergreens— Shade Trees — Rho- 
dodendrons—Azaleas—Flowering 
Shrubs all of which have come 
through the winter nicely as they 
are grown especially for our 
rugged New England climate. 


Our stock of Peonies — Iris — 
Hardy Garden Perennials com- 
prises many popular varieties. 


Rock Garden Plants a specialty. 





Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY MASS. 








VarRITEX Garden Furniture 





hc aft P - ‘ we 
as wre = 
WL 


Color — Texture — Durability 
Descriptive pamphlet on request 
Phone Stadium 3910 


EMERSON & NORRIS Co. 
BRIGHTON MASS. 





ESTABLISHED 1906 











POT-GROWN 


Colorado Blue Spruce 
From the BLUEST of the BLUE 
trees, 4-year old—they have been 
grown in pots for 3 years. We want 
you to see and try them. You can 
have NO LOSS WITH POT-GROWN 
TREES—The roots are NOT DIS- 
TURBED. Each andevery tree grows. 


WE WILL PREPAY TO YOU 
6 TREES FOR $1.00 


Pot-grown trees can be planted at 
any time of the year. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN EVERGREEN CO. 
Evergreen, Colorado 


Alpine Garden Seeds 


5c per packet 
and 
Rare Seeds of the Pacific Northwest 
List Gladly Mailed 
JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S. 


621 WEST PENDER ST., VANCOUVER, CANADA 





HORTICULTURE 
THE VIVID MESEMBRYANTHEMUMS 


NLY a very limited number of mesembryanthemums or 

fig-marigolds are grown in this country. None of them 

may be safely carried through the Winter months out of doors 

in the northern states. They may be grown in pots in a cool 

greenhouse during that time although they are very readily 
propagated from seed or cuttings. 

Perhaps the most familiar one is the common Ice-Plant or 
Cryophytum crystallinum which is the easiest to raise from 
seed. It is most suitable to grow in window boxes where its 
trailing branches may hang gracefully and the brilliant blos- 
soms which completely cover the stems and foliage below, are 
seen to the best advantage. Other genera that have proven 
satisfactory are carpobrotus, carpanthea pomeridiana, Doro- 
theanthus gramineus, delosperma, drosanthemum, and lam- 
pranthus. 

The foliage is almost without exception in shades of greys 
or grey-greens, some having a mealy surface that intensifies 
this appearance. The size of the leaves varies with the species. 
The smallest resemble closely the tiny succulent leaves of Sedum 
acre and the largest are not unlike those of S. spectabile. The 
flowers vary in size from one-half inch in diameter to two 
inches. Mesembryanthemums belong to the Aizoaceae family, 
the flowers looking not unlike a small single chrysanthemum, 
with colors ranging from reds, pinks, orange-browns, yellows, 
magentas and mauves to pure white. When grown in the garden 
bed, the long twining stems spread out and form a thick mound 
clinging closely to the ground. The plants make a solid mass 
of gorgeous color while in bloom during the entire Summer 
from mid-June on till the frosts commence in the late 
Autumn. 

Mesembryanthemum are peculiarly suited to the rock gar- 
den in their habit of growth, size, and blooming season. They 
like the driest conditions possible and full sun. In England 
they are popular for Summer bedding. This is more especially 
true along the south coast. These brilliant, semi-tropical- 
appearing plants are not sufficiently well known to have 
gained for them their well-merited place in every garden, as 
yet, but I cannot help but feel that as soon as they are more 
widely known they will become increasingly popular. 


—hMiss Marjorie Stearns. 
Danvers, Mass. 








A New Product 


FLORIDA HUMUS 
Nature's Soil Builder 


A natural humus, rich in nitrogen, containing no weed 
seeds and no foreign matter. Made available, at 
moderate price, after years of experiment at the under- 
water deposits near Zellwood, Florida. Send for booklet 
to most convenient address below. 


FLORIDA HUMUS COMPANY 


ZELLWOOD, FLORIDA 


New York Office: 
15 Broad Street 


New England Representative: 
Donald F. Cutler, 141 Milk St., Boston 


BRECKS 


New England 
Distributors 


85 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 














PETERSON ROSES 


INSURE ROSE-GARDEN SUCCESS 


Catalog free upon request 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists for 31 Years 
45 Paramus Road 


Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Rock Garden Rhedodendrons 


Several suitable sorts are included in 
our list of one hundred and fifty-four 
choice and rare species and varieties. 











RHODODENDRONS 


Send to America’s largest 
rowers of finest quality stock, 
or Folder of 1934 Special Collec- 
tions, at $2.50, $5.00 and $10.00. 


LA BARS’ RHODODENDRON NURSERY 


" § Nurseries—1000 acres 








JOS. B. GABLE, Stewartstown, Pa. | L_S™ouossurc PENNA. 
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FREE BOOK! 
To Home Owners [ y ; ay 







Send for this wonder- 
ful book. Learn how 
song birds protect trees, 
plants and shrubs—de- 
stroy insects, and save 
millions of dollars 
yearly. Joseph H. 
Dodson gives lifetime 
secrets of different birds and tells how to 
attract them. Thousands now starting bird 
sanctuaries. No place too small. 


WHAT SONG BIRD EATS 
2,000 Mosquitoes a Day? 


You'll find the answer in this book, and 
many other valuable facts. It also con- 
tains full line of 
DODSON’S FA- 
MOUS BIRD 
HOUSES—FEED- 
ING STATIONS, 
ETC. Get your 
+ gen copy today! ¢ 
you want Color Se |S 
Photo Pictureof your 7A oni 
favorite bird, include “ ~ “> ME 
5c to cover expense. 


Special Offer 28 Rm. Martin House 


Colony compartment home with specially con- 
structed attic. Made of Redwood, beautifully 
L VENTI- 









yainted—will last for years. WEL 
LATED—easily cleaned. Size 
17 x 21 inches, with 5” porch, 
F.O.B. Kankakee. Only $18.00. 
Copper Roof, $4.00 Extra. 


Dodson Bluebird House 


Most successful home. 4 com- 
partments. Made of finest fir. 
Cypress shingle roof. Venti- 
lated. Easy to clean. Size 21” 
high, 18” diameter. Order di- 
rect. F. O. B. Kankakee. Spe- 
cify Hanging or to Mount. 

Only $7.00 

Write for FREE BOOK today! 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC. 


Bird Lodge 
155 Harrison St. 





Kankakee, IIL 








TRI-OGEN 


The all-purpose spray 


A POSITIVE PLANT PROTECTION 


This complete Rose Garden Spray 
Treatment — Tri-ogen — offers the 
first definite mildew and black spot 
control combined with an insecti- 
cide. It kills all insects, including 
the sucking and leaf-eating types. 
It remains on foliage. repelling sub- 
sequent attacks. 

Tri-ogen also stimulates plant 
growth, resulting in fine foliage and 
luxuriant blooms, 

Tri-ogen has been officially 
adopted for the Garden of Roses at 
the Century of Progress. Chicago. 


In four sizes: 


A. Small Kit (makes 16 quarts)...... $1.50 
B. Medium Kit (makes uarts).. .$4.00 
C. Large Kit (makes 32 gallons)..... $6.00 
D. Estate Kit (makes 128 gallons). . $20.00 
If your dealer does not handle, send 
check with order, mentioning his name, 
and Tri-ogen will be sent promptly by 
express prepaid. 


A product of 


ROSE MFG. CO., 


3641 Filbert Sireet, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1897 





Don't “dope” your lawns 


and flowers... use 


UXURA- 


THE SEASON-LONGC PLANT FOOD 
MFD. by OLDS & WHIPPLE, INC., HARTFORD, CONN. 
CUTS 
zt 
f\ SKILSAW, INc., 3312 << 
F ELSTON AVE.. CHICAGO [toed 


i “ee 
Liens Ce ae 


Lem iS 


New Low Price 


@ Free Demonstratior 


Wet 


4 





A REPELLENT 
Aids in keeping dogs away from ever- 
greens and other plants. 
NON-POISONOUS 
Send 35c for large sifter top can 
3 cans $1.00—postage prepaid 
P. W. RHOADES 

SOUTH SUDBURY MASS.’ 


-~— 











TOMATO PLANTS: Marglobe, Bonnie, 
Scarlet Topper, Earliana, 500—75c; 1000 
—$1.00. Egg Plants, Pepper Plants: Cali- 
fornia, Ruby King, 500—$1.00; 1000— 
$1.50. Beet and Cabbage Plants: Copen- 
hagen, Golden Acre, Wakefield, 500—75c; 
1000—$1.00. Porto Rican Potato Plants: 
1000—$1.25. Bermuda Onion Plants: 1000 

$1.00. All ready. Safe arrival. Sims 
Plant Company, Pembroke, Ga. 





NEW GIANT JERSEY GEM VIOLA. A 
plant of compact habit, with flowers of a 
beautiful rich shade of purple. List of 
awards: North Shore Horticultural Society, 
Medal; Topsfield Fair, 1st Prize; Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, Medal and Ist 
Prize. Large field grown plants, 35c each, 
$3.00 per 10, $25 per 100. Corliss Bros. 
Inc. Nurseries, Gloucester, Mass. Tel. Glou- 
cester 3576. 





NEW BUDDLEIA ILE DE FRANCE. The 
finest and most beautiful buddleia in exis- 
tence. Strong plants out of 3” pots, 50c 
each, $4.00 per 10. Order early. Stock lim- 
ited. Corliss Bros. Inc. Nurseries, Glou- 
cester, Mass. Tel. Gloucester 3576. 





25 3-year Colorado Blue Spruce $1.00; 
15 Dwarf Sedums and Sempervivums $1.00; 
5 Dwarf Cacti all different $1.00. All post- 
paid. Catalogue free. Ransom Nursery, 
Geneva, Ohio. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS: Over 100 exhibi- 
tion varieties grown as hobby; surplus 
plants sold at popular prices; 15 labeled 
plants (your selection) $1.00 postpaid. 
Request catalogue. T. A. Spivey, Box 574, 
Montgomery, Ala. 





MRS. H. H. BUXTON, F.R.H.S., announces 
a new lecture on Begonias. Illustrated with 
Lumiére Slides, made in California. 114 
Central Street, Peabody, Mass. 





HIMALAYAN Flower Seeds: 8, 25, 50 
splendid kinds for $1.00, $3.00, $5.00. G. 
Ghose & Co., Townend, Darjeeling, India. 





MILLION CHOICE ASTER PLANTS! 100- 
$1.00; 300-$2.00. Special California Giants 
100-$1.50. Honeybee Haven Gardens, 
Dover, New Jersey. 





FOR SALE—Well rotted manure. Oollected 
only from stables that use imported peat 
moss. Frank Schenck, 165 Baker St., West 
Roxbury. 





SPECIAL PRICE for two weeks. Six plants 
Double Day Lily, $1.00. F. H. De Mars, 
Winsted, Conn. 





ORDER WEBB’S SUPER-SNAPS! Largest 
Snapdragons grown outside. Strong trans- 
planted seedlings, $1.25 per 100 mixed. 
Honeybee Haven Gardens, Dover, New 
Jersey. 


. 


HEDGES 10 TIMES FASTER 


WORKS ELECTRICALLY. WRITE FOR BOOKLET 





HORTICULTURE 
NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Tingle Nursery Co. (Pittsville, Md.) (Fruits.) 

Titus Nursery Co. (Waynesboro, Va.) (Fruits and ornamentals.) 

Totty’s. (Madison, N.J.) ‘1934.’ 

Tricker, William, Inc. (Saddle River, N.J.) ‘Everything for the water garden.” 

Truffaut, Georges. (90 bis. Avenue de Paris, Versailles, France.) ‘‘Pringtemps, 
ivs4,;- 

Van Veen Nursery. (3127 S.E. 43rd Ave., Portland, Or.) ‘‘List of choice rhodo- 
dendrons and azaleas.”’ 

Veile & Mendham. (Bushkill Gardens, Easton, Pa.) ‘‘The ultimate in dahlias.”’ 

Vestal, Jos. W., 8 Son. (Box 871, Little Rock, Ark.) ‘Spring guide.”’ 

Waterer, Hosea. (714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa.) ‘‘Seeds.”’ 

Wayside Gardens. (Mentor, Ohio.) ‘‘Hardy plants.’ 

Wentworth Gardens. (1100 Territorial Rd., Battle Creek, Mich.) Michigan-grown 
gladiolus.”’ 
West Hill Nurseries. 
Wheeler, James, & Son. 

chrysanthemums.”’ 
White, Joseph J., Inc. (Whitesbog, N.J.) (Blueberries, native plants.) 
Wilmore, W. W. (Dahlia farm and nursery, P.O. Box 382, Denver, Col.) 
lias, gladioli and ornamental stock.” 
Woodruff, F. H., 8 Sons. (Milford, Conn.) ‘‘Seeds.”’ 
Wyatt, Job P., 8 Sons. (Raleigh, N.C.) ‘‘Seeds.”’ 
Yerex Lily Gardens. (Tigard, Or.) ‘‘Oregon-grown hardy lilies, montbretias, 
tigridias, bulbs for spring planting.’’ 


(Fredonia, N.Y.) (Fruits and ornamentals. ) 
(Natick, Mass.) ‘‘Carnations, callas, delphiniums, hardy 


*‘Dah- 


KOHLRABI FOR HOME GARDENS 


T seems strange that kohlrabi has not become more widely 
known among amateur growers, as it is extremely easy to 
grow and develops rapidly. Garden makers who are unable to 
grow turnips successfully because of wire worms or other pests 
will find kohlrabi a perfect substitute, and one which can be 
grown readily because the part which is eaten forms above 
ground instead of underneath. There is a purple kind, but the 
smooth white Vienna kohlrabi looks better on the table. 
Seeds may be sown up to the middle of July. The right time 
to eat kohlrabi is when the bulbs are about the size of a 
tennis ball. If allowed to get too old, it will be woody and 
tough. 


TWO ATTRACTIVE GARDEN RUES 


ARDEN makers who wish flowers for bouquets will find 
Thalictrum dipterocarpum especially valuable. Started 
plants may be purchased and set out now. This is the Chinese 
meadowrue, with rose colored flowers, which was discovered 
by the late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson and introduced to American 
gardens some years ago. Another meadowrue worth planting 
is IT’. glaucum, a species with blue-gray foliage which some- 
what resembles the foliage of the columbine. This kind has 
yellow, fragrant flowers borne on stems three feet tall. Ama- 
teurs who like to have plants in their perennial borders different 
from those of their neighbors will be pleased with these two 
interesting and attractive rues. 














NECTAR CUPS 


ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS 





The original humming bird feeding stations. 


GRASS SEEDS 
Peat Mors $2.50 Bale 
Cow Manure $2.50 100 lbs. 
Sheep Manure ... .$2.50 100 lbs. 
Bone Meal $2.50 100 Ibs. 
Special Prices in Quantities 
$1.75 a Big Bag Full 
Shute Special Mixture Pulv. Cow 
Manure, Pulv. Peat Moss 
The Correct Fertilizer That Will 
Make Your Grass and Flowers Grow 


Delivered Philadelphia and Vicinity 
“Ask the Man We Sell”’ 
GER. 


Pulv. 
Pulv. 
Puilv. 
Pulv. 





616 W. Upsal Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











| 
| E. L. SHUTE & CO. $3 
| 
| 


Choice Shrubs for Garden 
| Fothergilla Major, 2-3’ 
Hamamelis Vernalis, 3-4’ 
Ask for Catalogue 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


Nectar Cups are flower-like tubes of stained 
glass. Each cup is fitted with a bronze wire 
clip which makes it easy to attach to plant, 
stake or vine. Simply fill the cups with sugar 
and water, place them about your porch or 
garden and they will attract the Rubythroats 
to your home throughout the summer. 
Price, postpaid, 25c each or 5 for $1.00 
Manufactured by 


CHARLES S. KEIRSTEAD 
Dealer in 
Bird Houses and Feeding Stations 
52 Morton Street Andover, Mass. 
Write for Catalogue 








SIX PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 


Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 





| Garden Club Programs 

Begonias and Their Culture 

House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 
~— Gardens and What to Grow in 


| Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 


| 





May 1, 1934 
POSITIONS WANTED 


Young woman, German, desires position as 
caretaker or head gardener. Horticultura) 
training, long years experience with green- 
houses, flowers, vegetables, etc. Willing to 
do housekeeping work, besides driving car, 
First class references. Address H. R., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








To suburban garden owners: Young woman, 
experienced in growing of plants, rock gar. 
dens, garden design is available for work 
by the day within commuting distance of 
Boston. Jamaica 2047-W or address I. A. J., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young woman desires position in landscape 
work, nursery, estate, greenhouse, or flower 
shop. Graduate Mass. State College in land. 
scape, floriculture, and English. Experience 
in decorating, gardening, and care of 
grounds. Address A. L. O., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: 20 years’ experience on private 
estates wishes position. Capable. Sober. 
Married, two children. Best of references. 
Address G. M. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-caretaker desires position on pri- 
vate estate. Experienced in flower garden 
and vegetables. Houseman, good chauffeur, 
Takes care of riding horses. Age 32, mar- 
ried, one child. Wife also willing to work. 
Go anywhere. Address F. W. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-superintendent: Six years land- 
scape gardening, valuable experience, ani- 
mal husbandry, farming. Married, two well- 
mannered children. References. Address 
E. H., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Wanted by experienced woman gardener, 
care of small estate. Flower gardens, vege- 
tables, fruits. Positions held in Bedford, N. 
Y., Walpole, N. H., and Maine. Summer sea- 
son June-October. R. P., Care of “‘Horticul- 
ture,”’ Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent, 10 years last position. 
Thoroughly experienced in all branches of 
estate management, rock gardens, and 
perennials a specialtv. Married, no children, 
Address X. Y. Z., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 








Gardener: English, seeks employment, long 
greenhouse and outside experience. Refer- 
ences. Single, age 37. Address H. V. A, 
Care of “Horticulture.” Boston, Mass. 


Gardener: Specializes in laying out flower 
beds and rock gardens. Oaretaker. Wants 
work only in New England. Address H. §&., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


Gardener: 32, married, American and Euro- 
pean experience, both commercial! and pri- 
vate, is seeking position on estate. Address 
G. C., Care of “Horticulture.” Boston, Mass, 


Gardener-chauffeur, 31, single. Some ex- 
perience. Cautious driver, N. Y. license. Go 
anywhere, small place nreferred. $15 month 
minimum. P. 0. Box 1526, Fall River, Mass. 
(Now in New York Citv.) 


Gardener, 27, desires position on small pri- 
vate estate. A graduate of Essex County 
Agricultural School. Seven years’ experi- 
ence in greenhouse and outdoor gardening. 
Excellent references furnished. Address 
H. L. 8., Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, 
Mass. 

















Single man, experienced in greenhouse and 
flower garden. Some knowledge of vegeta- 
bles. English training. Excellent references, 
Address J. Wh., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. ~ 


Experienced poultryman, also understands 
care of flowers, lawns, trees and shrubs. 
American, age 28. married, four ch‘ldren. 
Address F. D., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 








Wanted! Position as apprentice to expert 
landscape gardener. Object, training, and 
advancement to become expert. Excellent 
references, ambition, good character, an 
education. Age 23. Address J. E. H., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


Young married gardener and greenhouse 
man with one child, on private estate oF 
commercial greenhouse. No liquor, honest, 
steady, a hard worker and a good grower. 
Can furnish the best of references Willing 
to go anywhere. J. W. C., Care of “Horti- 
culture.’”’ Boston. Mass. 


American, 47, married. Experienced in 
growing all kinds of flowers, fruits and 
vegetables. caring for stock, excellent but- 
termaker. Handling help 8 vears in present 
place as foreman. Address Box 68, Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


Single man wishes position as gardener. 
Has had experience in all the branches of 
horticulture, including gardening under 
glass. Graduate of two-year course at the 
Mass. State College. Can furnish references 
as to character and ability. Will go any- 
where. C. E. S., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 
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